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A Characteristic English Public School. 


ITUATED in a suburb of the most populous 
center of the world, almost within sound of 
Bow bells and conspicuous for several cen- 
turies as a training place for the sons of 
the nobility, Harrow may well be taken as 
the typical English public school. Rugby 
enjoys perhaps a wider reputation in this 

country on account of Dr. Arnold’s ministry, while Eton 

is certainly larger and more up-to-date. Harrow is se- 
lect, conservative, and thoroly British. 

From the American point of view the word public as 
applied to such a school appears to be a misnomer. It is 
not open to the sons of every member of the public. As 
a matter of fact with high tuition fees and few free 
scholarships, Harrow is open only to the children of the 
well-to-do. 

Probably the sense in which Harrow and schools like 
it can properly be called public depends upon the fact 
that more than in most of these great boarding schools 
the students form by themselves a distinct public, or- 
ganizing and managing their own disciplinary system, 
enforcing their own penalties and giving their own re- 
wards. It is hard to get a boy into Harrow, but once he 
isin he finds that the society of the school is intensely 
democratic and that wealth or birth gives few or no ad- 
vantages. 

The most notable fact about the Harrow of to-day is 
that it exists primarily to develop the character of its 
boys, not to give them such and such intellectual train- 
ing. Opinions may differ as to the value of the means 
adopted as essential to character training, but of the 
singleness of the aim there can be no doubt. . 

The Harrovian theory is that liberty and the exercise 
of it bring out character. Restrain a boy, make him 
account for every minute of his time, organize kis play 
for him after the German fashion, and you will un- 
doubtedly be able to teach him a great deal ; but theodds 
are you make of him either a wild-eyed anarchist or a 
sickly prig. The English public school idea is that boys 
need not be worked up to their full bent ; they need not 
be under constant surveillance. To organize their sports 
along lines laid down by adult reasoning is work of folly; 
boys know what they want to play and how to ‘play it. 
Harrow has its traditions and no master has the temerity 
to run counter to them. 

A boy at Harrow is a member of a highly organized 
and even complicated society. There are many authori- 
ties whom he must respect; he may himself be an au- 
thority. 

The authorities to whom he is subject are, in the 
main, two, his masters and his fellow boys. 

The masters are of two distinct varities: first, those 
whom he meets only as teachers ; second, the master, or 
masters, whose business it is to look after him in a gen- 
eral way, watching his progress both in his studies and 
in his habits of life. 

Under the former head comes the boy’s form master, 
in charge of a class of about thirty if on the “ classical 
side ;” of about twenty if on the “modern side.” The 
French masters, science masters, etc., also meet the boys 
only as instructors. 

Masters in Special Charge. 
The masters who more directly supervise a boy are his 





tutor and his house master. These may be one and the 
same person, but not necessarily so. The pupils are 
lodged in boarding houses, each presided over by a Har- 
row instructor. 

The tutor comes very close to the boy. It is his duty 
to look after the lad in every way possible ; incidently he 
teaches him. Every boy is supposed to “bring up” a 
certain amount of work to his tutor, this having no direct 
connection with his regular form work and in no wise 
influencing his position in form. If a boy gets “lines” 
to do for negligence or misconduct, he can present them 
only upon special paper which is kept by his tutor ; thus 
the tutor knows whenever punishment overtakes his 
pupils. All reports of a boy’s work and behavior go 
home with the tutor’s signature, and he is supposed in 
every way to keep in pretty close touch with his charge. 
His relations are ordinarily personal as well as magis- 
terial, and he may do a great deal for the boy. 

Probably the house master knows the boy best of all, 
seeing him in the evening when he is most free to live 
his own life. The “house” isindeed the center of the 
boy’s existence ; as a rule he makes his friends there. 
It is a little world within the greater world of the school, 
and a boy’s first attachment is to the house in which he 
lives. 

A considerable body of laws can be enforced by the 
masters, at their discretion. Any master may punish any 
boy for minor offences. Formerly the most common 
punishment was to set lines ranging in number from 
fifty to the full length of a Georgic. Now more subtle 
methods are in vogue, and it is usual to make a boy 
write something which he ought to have known or would 
be the better for knowing. 


Pupil Government. 


A great many laws are, however, enforced and pun- 
ishments exacted by the boys themselves. The school- 
boy authorities recognized by law for the whole school 
are the monitors and the captains of the cricket eleven. 
The monitors are twenty in number, being boys who 
stand highest in their classes and who. are more than 
sixteen years of age. There is a formal ceremony at 
their appointment, consisting of a presentation in the 
speech-room of the keys of the Vaugbanlibrary. Each 
monitor wears crossed arrows embroidered on the ribbon 
of his straw hat. When a monitor leaves school he 
returns his key to the headmaster in the speech-room. 

Theoretically the authoritv of the monitor extends to 
the whole school; practically it is limited to his own 
house. He is directly responsible for the conduct of the 
inmates of hisown house; he must see that they obey their 
masters, do the work exacted, and must suppress all 
bullying and petty disorder. Each monitor has the right 
of ‘‘ whopping,” or caning, an offender, but only rarely 
does a monitor exercise this duty without calling in the 
expert advice of two or three other monitors. The max- 
imum number of strokes at a “whopping” is limited to 
ten. 

The captain of the cricket eleven, who is usually tho 
not necessarily, a monitor, has during the summer term 
the special duty of seeing that the boys in the lower 
forms do their turn of “cricket fagging.” Those who 
shirk he punishes with a cut or two of his cane. 
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Should a house be without a boy of monitorial rank, 
the boy inmate of highest school rank assumes the duties 
of monitor. Lacking the dignity of one invested with 
the sacred key, such a boy is apt to find the problems of 
discipline rather difficult. It is decidedly better for a 
house to have a regular monitor. 


The Fag System. 


Fagging prevails thruout the school; that is to say 
every boy who is not above the form known as the upper 
Remove has to perform certain duties for the members 
of the Sixth form in his house. This fagging takes two 
shapes. First there has to be a fag on duty all thru the 
day in each house, ready to run errands for any Sixth 
form boy. He is known as the “ day-boy” and is sum- 
moned by a prolonged shout of “Bo-o-oy.” The proper 
shouting of this cry goes far to win respect for the boy 
who emitsit. The day-boy’s duties come to an end at 
eight o’clock in the evening when his place is taken by 
the “night-boy.” This service is arranged for by reg- 
ular roster, a list of names being posted every week. 

The second branch of fagging consist of service of 
the Sixth form boys at breakfast and tea. These meals 
the upper class boys take in their own rooms apart from 
the rest of the school whoeat together in the dining hall. 
As a rule two or three boysclub together and eat in one 
room. Such a combination is known as a “find.” Each 
“find” has its fag who brings up the meals on a tray 
and runs out for whatever jam or other delicacy any 
member of the “find” wants to purchase. 

The system of fagging as practiced in English public 
schools has been the subject of a great deal of denun- 
ciation, but it does not seem at Harrow to lead to any 
serious abuses. 


Out-of-Door Sports. 


As might be expected in an English school, athletics 
form an essential part of the boys’ existence at Harrow. 
The school divides with Eton the honor of being the 
leading cricket center of the country. The devotion to 
the game is unique, since Harrow has no river to provoke 
boating proclivities. Every school-boy looks forward to 
making a place on the eleven as the goal of his ambition 
and the captain of the eleven is a bigger man in theeyes 
of the school than the English prime minister. The 
whole school plays cricket in gray flannel trousers, a 
loose cotton shirt and a plain dark blue coat. Only boys 
on the eleven are permitted to wear white flannels. 
When a boy makes the eleven he is said “to have got his 
flannels.” 

Harrow has been playing cricket matches with 
Eton since 1800. Lord Byron was on the Harrovian 
eleven of 1805. A volume could be made of the stories 
of these annual contests. 

Football is played at Harrow, but as the form of the 
game is peculiar to theschool, contests with other schools 
are rare. The great interest in the game centers in the 
house matches. Each autumn the house rivalry become 
very keen. The matches for the championship of the 
school are very spirited and a boy is to be pitied who 
leaves Harrow without ever playing for his house. The 
game lasts an hour ; ifs memory, a life-time. 

Other favorite sports are long distance running, rack- 
ets and fives, and rifle practice. No account of the game 
would be complete without mention of “Ducker.” This 
is the swimming pool, its name being a Harrovian con- 
traction for Duck-pond. Inthe old days it was a mud- 
hole where the sons of the nobility contended with snakes 
and water-rats for possession. In 1881 it was trebled in 
size, a brick bottom introduced, an asphalt path led all 
around it, bathing houses erected, and a sluice way let 
in to conduct pure water from a neighhoring artesian 
well. Diving boards abound and in every way “ Duck- 


er” is one of the best swimming ponds in the world, a 
place where a Harrovian poet invites the world to— 
“Dream away the hours with us, 


With a bun and towel basking 
Puris naturalibus. 
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Sketch ot the School. 


The story of Harrow is full of interest to students of 
English history and literature. It is told in full in Mr 
J. Fischer Williams’ *Harrow, a recently published book 
from which the matter in this article is derived. The 
school was founded in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth “ who 
granted Letters Patent and a Royal Charter to John 
Lyon, of Preston, in the parish of Harrow-on-the- Hill, 
for the foundation of a free grammar school at Harrow.” 
Lyon drew up ordinances for the school which show him 
to have been a very religious man with a high apprecia- 
tion of sound classical scholarship. The schoolmaster’s 
duties, according to him, were not to be confined to mere 
teaching ; he was also to “ have regard to the manners 
of his scholars and see that they come not uncombed, 
unwashed, ragged, or slovenly ; but before all things he 
shall punish severely lying, picking, stealing, fighting, 
filthiness, or wantonness of speech and such like.” 

The school, started by Lyon grew and thrived, even 
during the troublous times of the Commonwealth. It 
happened that its governor all thru the civil war time 
was Sir Francis Gerrard, who was a mild supporter of 
Cromwell. By 1668 it is clear that the school must have 
gained a national reputation, for William Baxter, the 
eminent philologist, came to it a mere lad from the 
Welsh border ‘and enrolled himself astudent. In the 
eighteenth century Harrow became the school especially 
favored of the Whig nobility, while Eton was Tory to the 
backbone. This political distinction between the two 
schools has long since been lost, but the rivalry then 
created has continued. Toward the middle of the eight- 
eenth century the numbers inattendance fell off, owing 
to the mal-administration of Rev. James Coxe, and at one 
time there were only fourteen pupils. Tradition has it 
that Coxe sat in the school-yard with pint pot and pipe 
to do his teaching. A succession of able masters fol- 
lowed Coxe and brought the school back to its old stand- 
ing. Under Dr. Joseph Drury, in 1785, there were three 
hundred and fifty boys and the school had become dis- 
tinctly the most aristocratic in the kingdom. Under 
Dr. George Butler (1805-29) the school attendance, thru 
no fault of his, for he was an excellent master, sank as 
low as one hundred and twenty eight. Dr. Wordsworth 
who succeeded him was not successful in restoring pros- 
perity; but Dr. Vaughan, who came in in 1844, gave 
Harrow a new lease of life. He had been a pupil of 
Arnold’s at Rugby and had learned from Arnold how to 
handle boys. Inthe fifteen years of his regency the school 
took its present shape. Neither Dr. Montague Butler 
who followed him (1859-85); Dr. Welldon (1885-99); nor 
Dr. Wood (1899—) have essentially changed, tho all have 
improved upon, the educational schemes started by Dr. 
Vaughan. There are now about six hundred pupils. 


SH 
A School of Physical Perfection. 


A boarding school which has for its sole aim the culti- 
vation of perfect specimens of womanhood has been estab- 
lished by a Swedish woman in County Kent, near London, 
and has been received so kindly by the British nation 
that it has a very long waiting list. Each applicant has 
to submit to a thoro physical examination before enter- 
ing and if any organic disease is discovered, is certain to 
be rejected. Should nothing more serious be out of 
order than nerves or stomach, the girl is admitted, pro- 
vided there is a vacancy for her. Her corset comes off 
at once and is not resumed while she is in the school ; 
nor is she allowed to wear a hat however severe the 
weather. The uniform consists of a loose biouse of a 
dark blue wool with knickerbockers and a light-weight 
knee kilt, black woolen stockings, and low tan shoes. 

A girl must go to bed every night at nine and be up by 
six, and unless it is actually storming she spends the en- 
tire dayin theopenair. Simple instruction in anatomyjis 
given, and the pupil is taught to swim, row, ride horse 
and wheel, run, vault, play cricket, tennis, and hockey. 


*George Bell and Sons, London, 
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Mr. Gilman on the Training of Girls. 


HE suggestions “as to the training of girls” 
made by Mr. Arthur Gilman, of the Gil- 
man School for Girls at Cambridge, Mass., 
in a recent number of the New York Even- 
ing Post, are so practical that they are 
worth quoting entire. They are sugges- 
tive to parents and teachers, and especially 

so to all who have the charge of girls, whether in board- 

ing or day schools. It will be remembered that Mr. 

Gilman speaks from long experience as regent of Rad- 

cliffe college and later principal of the well-known school 

that bears his name. 

When you say, my dear Postlethwaite, says the 
writer, that you want a “ practical talk” about schools 
that will be helpful to parents, the first thought that 
occurs to me is that parents need advice first about 
selecting a school for their daughters. For when the 
proper choice has been made, is not the course clear? 
That done, the parent will give the teacher his kindly 
sympathy and the help that follows it. Sympathy is not 
interference. You believe with me that a school is to 
develop character rather than to cram the pupil with 
facts. Many there be who can cram facts, but few who 
can give instruction in an educative way. Many so- 
called “teachers” are mere apprentices. A contributor 
to an educational journal wrote the other day that he 
asked the principal of a high school how many of his 
eighteen or twenty teachers he would retain if he were 
to have the management of a private school, and the 
reply, after consideration, was “three.” Probably all of 
these teachers could cram facts into the minds of the 
pupils; but perhaps not all of them were cultivated 
women, and you can’t cultivate your daughter by the 
means of an uncultivated woman, lacking accomplish- 
ments. 

A girl came to me once upon a time, for you want me 
to be personal, who had no interest in study or in any- 
thing else. She could not concentrate her thoughts 
upon her work ; she was quite uncontrolied and unregu- 
lated, but she had a good heart. When brought to a 
school where there were no rules to be broken, and where 
she found that a teacher could be a friend, interest was 
born, her whole bearing changed, her countenance be- 
came bright and her behavior cheerful. Many a teacher 
has had this experience ; but the first exclamation of the 
poor teacheris, “I can do nothing for her ; let her go!” 
Thring says, ‘The worse the material, the greater the 
skill of the worker,” and it had been said before his 
day, tho he is the one who has emphasized it most posi- 
tively in experience. Another mother brought her 
daughter to me, saying, ‘She is dull; she doesn’t like 
school.” She was put under the care of a true 
“teacher,” one who had the qualities exalted by Miin- 
sterberg—“love and tact and patience and sympathy 
and interest”—and it soon appeared that the child was 
not dull, but had been approached in the wrong way by 
her former instructors—I cannot call them by the hon- 
orable name of teacher. These are they to whom Sir 
Thomas Elyot referred when he wrote, in 1531, ‘“ How 
many good and clear wits of children be nowadays pun- 
ished by ignorant schoolmasters.” 

One more illustration. A young man did himself un- 
common credit in Harvard college in the ancient 
languages. I asked him how he was aroused to study, 
and he told me of a teacher in a mountain town in New 
England who had drifted westward. She had no pro- 
fessional training, she had not enough education to carry 
on a grammar school, she was stern, but her pupils loved 
her. She could keep order, she could inspire. “A 
golden key that does not fit the lock is useless; a 
wooden key that does, is everything.” This teacher was 
not troubled about discipline, for her authority was an 
invisible presence, felt by the pupils without effort on 
her part. You should have seen her enter the school- 
room! Order was there at once. Not a word did she 





utter, not a sign did she make. What was responsible 
for the result? It was her “character”? Yes; yet 
many another with equally high character has no such 
power. It was character plus something that cannot be 
measured. It was not sainthood; it was not anything 
learned or assumed ; it was personality, of which we can 
only say that it accomplished its result. It came, per- 
haps, from self-training ; but that was not all. She was 
true, and she was herself before any training, and it was 
she that accomplished the result. 


The Old-Fashioned Essentials. 


Are old-fashioned essentials neglected in schools? 
Dean Briggs has uttered his warning in the Atlantic, 
and, doubtless, in the rush of new divisions of studies, 
and in the pressure of new conditions of living, a burden- 
some increase of school studies has been developed that 
is alarming to such old fogies as myself; but usually 
good reasons can be brought forward for every one of 
them, and it is the duty of the enlightened teacher to 
distinguish between the necessary and the unnecessary, 
and to divide the time of pupils in such a way that they 
be not overworked. This is possible; but a level head 
and a masterful mind are more needed now than ever 
they were. I feel, however, that it is parents rather 
than teachers who need to be dealt with. So far as my 
own observation gives me opportunity to judge, it is the 
parents who are responsible for the breaking down in 
health of college girls, and especially of younger girls in 
school. Even nervous girls are not necessarily harmed 
by the regular, interested work of the well-appointed 
school nowadays. We have no corporal punishment in 
school, but I could tell you of parents who threaten 
their small daughters with “thrashing” if school work is 
neglected ; of parents who demand that a daughter “in 
good health, and strong and willing,” should do the work 
of three years in two; of benefactors who so deeply im- 
press upon the conscientious college girls whom they are 
assisting [?] the importance of making the most of their 
opportunities as well-nigh to drive them to despair. You 
wish “forcible words on this subject in public and 
private.” I assure you that these words are spoken 
oftener than you suspect. 

As for discipline, let others speak for themselves ; 
but I have tried for years the “slower, more difficult 
discipline—no sets of rules but those which the laws of 
right living impose upon everybody—these rules taught 
and imposed with ceaseless devotion.” How often have 
parents said to me, “ You may be able to govern other 
girls in that way, but my child (you may have observed 
that ‘my’ child is apt to be an exception) will give in 
only to stern rules and to severe methods.” Teachers, 
too, have often said that a school could not be carried on 
in that way; but they have found it possible, and at 
last far better than any other. The one system holds 
the pupil up by means of props and guys, the other 
leads the pupils to hold themselves upright by force of 
principles planted within. One supplies a power that 
endures as long as life; the other an expedient which 
keeps the pupil right only while he is forced to be sub- 
servient to it. 

The Use of Prizes. 


In this connection Thring says, “The appeal to suc- 
cess, prizes and prize-winning, bids fair to be the watch- 
word of the day. But what does this do for the major- 
ity, for the non-competing crowd, who nevertheless do 
not politely die off and make room, and cannot, thru 
modern squeamishness, be killed off and buried? All 
tender influences, all prevailing, patient, unpretending 
good, may pack and begone. There never yet 
was true mind work, born of life, which mere hard force 
could reach. The limits are narrow, indeed, within 
which the whip is master. . . The most complete 
definition of the right way is, the winning of love by 
love.” And Thring succeeded ! 
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“Would you have me send my daughter to a larze 
school or a small one, to a school in the city or in the 
country?” There is a stimulus in numbers, and a 
school of a certain size is preferable to a very small one. 
In large classes, however, you will find that it is the 
upper half which is stimulated ; the lower half has found 
its place, and sinks into tacit despair. In theory the 
pupils in a small school come nearer to the teacher than 
in a large one ; but, on the other hand, if the school be 
large, and have a sufficient number of teachers, the 
pupils have many advantages that small schools cannot 
furnish, and the pupils are still near the instructors. 
Moreover, in a small school one teacher is likely to be 
obliged to give instruction in a variety of subjects, and 
nowadays no teacher can spread his mind or his interest 
over a varied field. So it comes to pass that in some 
schools teachers are but superficially acquainted with 
the matters that they should be masters of, and this is 
dangerous for the pupils. The best teacher, if he have 
the teaching power, is he who is capable of making his 
own text-book. There is not the same slavery to text- 
books that formerly there was, and yet it once happened 
that I was myself obliged to tell a candidate that she 
had utterly failed in examination, that the committee 
could not conscientiously certify that she was qualified 
to teach, and she retorted, “ You set me down at a desk 
with paper and questions, but no book; when I am be- 
fore my class I have the book and can tell whether the 
pupils answer right or not.” It only remained to say 
that that particular committee thought that a teacher 
should know something herself. 

Shall the girl go to school in the city or in the coun- 
try? If the daughter is to be sent away from home— 
and it is often well for her self-development that she 
should be sent from her mother and be forced to decide 
some questions upon her own responsibility—she had 
better not be thrown into the exciting life of the city. 
Some life there ought to be, for the girl remote from 
social stimulus tends to torpidity, or to seek relief in 
unnatural or unworthy directions. She must not be 
permitted to become morbid, and, therefore, if she be in 
a lifeless place, those responsible for her find themselves 
obliged to rack their inventive powers to provide agree- 
able occupation for her active mind. Better it is to let 
her be near enough to acenter of activity to know about 
it, and at times to share it, but not so near as to be for- 
ever involved in it. The mind must be kept filled, for 
an empty brain is still the devil’s workshop. 


Meeting With Boys and Men. 


The time has passed when it was thought necessary 
to surround the school for girls with walls, and to keep 
the pupils from companionship with the other sex. 
Safety is found rather in having the premises so open 
that all portions can be observed without any effort at 
espionage. Let the buildings be secluded, let the girls 
be restrained from society, let the sight of a young man 
be a phenomenon, and the girls will seek the open, and 
long fc the company of the phenomenon. Not being 
able to attain their aims by direct methods, resort will 
be had to those that are indirect. Let us not fear that 
girls will become ‘‘ mannish” or “bold” if trusted ; no, 
they will develop into natural women. Milton could not 
praise a “ fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed,” and we may well agree with him. Girls, 
as well as boys, will repay confidence; but it must not 
be prated about or announced. It must simply be 
lived. 

You can’t pass over what Thring calls the ‘ machin- 
ery” of education. You remember how positively he 
spoke about it. He included in it all those material 
accessories that coulj be made to facilitate and beautify 
the work of the school. He wanted the whole structure 
true and honorable and as attractive as possible. He 
was right. We must make our buildings adapted to the 
work. The ventilation, the form of the desks, their 
position with reference to light—all these points need 
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careful thought. In our public schools these matters 
are attended to in a way that calls for admiration, but 
in private institutions they are often apparently over- 
looked. In some of these the poor pupils sit in positions 
in which light falls upon their books in precisely the 
wrong direction, positions which seem to have been de- 
signed by the advance agent of an oculist. Parents can 
change all this, if they but let it be known that they 
consider it important. 

My last word must be upon the housing of girls in 
school when they do not live at home. In our colleges 
for women, during the experimental and economical 
stage, the students were all placed in one building, and 
that the one in which the lecture-rooms and dining- 
rooms were also. Three hundred girls have been housed 
in such a building. It became a hotel. Perhaps girls 
of college age were not harmed by this arrangement ; 
but even the colleges have madea change. Smith built 
smaller dormitories, Vassaxy and Bryn Mawr followed, 
and Radcliffe went farther, placing the girls in families. 
Just now Radcliffe is building a dormitory, but it is to 
provide for a small group of students, so that the family 
life may be approached as nearly as possible. The large 
dormitory is, of course, an appeal to economy, for it 
reduces the individual cost, and very small numbers are 
so costly as almost to be prohibitory. Yet we do not 
wish our girls to be fitted for either the boarding-house 
or the hotel style of living. The family is the proper 
place for them, and the well-arranged school will have 
small numbers under a roof, and that not the roof cover- 
ing also the school-rooms. Let the day school be the 
model, even for the boarders. In the residences, ladies 
specially trained to care for girls, and they not teachers, 
should be supreme. In such a plan the teachers find 
that they can live their proper professional life, free 
from the care of the girls in residence as they are from 
the girls of the day school after the duties of school 
hours are over. Thus may the real family life be pro- 
vided for girls away from home, and it will indeed have 
some advantages over the actual home life, for in the 
school residences every feature is planned for the special 
development of the pupils, whereas in the home the 
parents are the ones for whose convenience and advant- 
age the household is carried on. Girls cannot be culti- 
vated in masses. 

Thus have I written from experience. 


HF 
After Graduation, What P 


The problem of what to say to a company of girls in 
the way of advice is always a great one, especially so to 
the principal of a school. The following earnest, prac- 
tical, helpful address was given by Miss Charlotte Por- 
ter to a graduating class several years ago. Miss 
Porter, well-known as the efficient principal of “The 
Elms,” Springfield, Mass., speaks from wide experience 
and from a full heart. 

Some one once asked Fénelon, says Miss Porter, what 
constitutes a good sermon. He answered, “The test of 
a preacheris not that his congregation go away saying, 
‘Oh, what a beautiful sermon!’ but that they go away 
saying, ‘I will do something’.” Ata Vassar commence- 
ment, the French preacher’s test was more than once 
unwittingly applied. Again and again, as the question 
was asked one and another of the graduates, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do now ?” the answer was, “I don’t know 
yet, but I shall do something.” Your school as well as 
your college tells you that the intensity and direction of 
this wish to do something gauges the success or failure 
of its work with you. You may be beautiful, witty, 
popular, you may even earn as a student the highest 
honors; and yet, if each added grace of mind and per- 
son has not made you more and more determined to do 
something, you and your school have made a failure of 
your education. 

Therefore the vital question that concerns us to-day 
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is not, Shall we educate our girls ? but, What are our 
girls going to do with their education after they get it ? 
Of course, there areplenty of girls to whom it never 
comes. To many, the end of school life means only a 
happy release from disagreeable duty and an oppor- 
tunity for unlimited loafing and ‘‘ good times.” These 
are the girls with whom the school has failed, and whom 
it must, alas! hand over to other influences, probably to 
the stern discipline of life itself, to suggest both ques- 
tion andreply. But from its thoughtful, earnest girls, 
the question comes so often and many times so despair- 
ingly, that its answer is one of the gravest responsibili- 
ties laid upon the teacher. 

The gir!’s longing for definite work is only a natural 
propensity of human nature—the wish to be occupied; 
a propensity that shows itself, in its lower forms, in the 
child’s ceaseless activity and the idle man’s chase for a 
new excitement ; in its higher form in, ‘‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” lf the 
higher longing is never aroused, or is aroused only to be 
thwarted, what is the result? We see it every day in 
the young girls and women of idle, purposeless lives— 
in their restlessness, their desire for constant ex- 
citement, their ennui, their nerves, their empty talk, 
their pitiful vacuity of mind and soul. This is Dr. 
Parkhurst’s stern arraignment of such lives: “If it 
happens,” he says, “‘that I am speaking to any young 
woman whose property, actual or prospective, renders 
work unnecessary as a livelihood, and who, on that score, 
excuses herself from actual service of some kind in 
others’ behalf, Iam going to say to you in kindly can- 
dor three things: Youare a dishonor to your sex; you 
are a traitor to your kind; you are a renegade from the 
cause of the Divine Master, who gave Himself to the 
world, in order to save the world, and who left to you as 
well as to me the same obligation in bequest. Let me 
add, for yoursake and thatof your father and mother, 
that an aimless life is property upon which the devil 
regularly holds the first mortgage. Aimlessness is cer- 
tain to drift, and the drift is never up stream. And,” 
he adds, “‘in such a place as this, a young woman with 
social instincts cannot be far from shore before the cur- 
rent will begin to pull upon her with vigor. What 
begins with aimlessness easily hardens into selfishness, 
and selfishness with means to gratify it, is the prolific 
mother of a large and bad brood.” 

If a son has a special talent for some occupation, or 
even a strong liking for it, do parents, under ordinary 
circumstances, hesitate long over what his work shall 
be? Is there any valid reason why the case should be 
different with the daughter? It is largely from their 
wish to relieve her precious shoulders of burden-bearing 
that they oppose her desire to be an independent wage- 
earner. Would it not be the truer, higher love, unless, 
of course, there is work that she ought to do at home, 
for the parents to forego their happiness in their 
daughter's society and the pleasure of keeping her de- 
pendent upon them, when aptitude and inclination and 
often duty seem to be calling her away from her home ? 
Is it really love for their child, or is it love for them- 
selves, that makes them demand that she sacrifice to 
their pleasure her higher usefulness and happiness ? 
Would a father say to his son, “My boy, your mother 
and I are lonely without you, you must stay at home, go 
out to afternoon teas and parties with us, and keep us 
company in the big empty house. I have enough for us 
all, so there is no-need of your bothering your head 
about supporting yourself ?” Would he expect his son 
to be happy under such circumstances? Why then his 
daughter ? 

Apart, however, from the consideration of a girl’s 
happiness is the higher one of her right to her own life 
—it seems almost as if one might say, of her right to 
her own soul. It is a very solemn thing to lay hands 
upon a young life and to say, “For my gratification 
and my pleasure you must give up your plan of life and 
shape yourself to mine.” The demand is not often made 
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of ayouag man. Is there any reason that it should be 
of a young woman ? 

But all girls have not the talent or the inclination 
for a work that shall take them away from their family ; 
for some even of those that have, the actual need of 
them at home is too great to admit of any question as 
to where their duty lies. What isto be the work of 
these girls that stay at Lome? First of all, a plain, 
homely work which may seem to them a most common- 
place and inglorious fulfillment of their dreams of higher 
usefulness, but which is, nevertheless, a sacred duty of 
their womanhood— first of all, their work is to learn 
how to be thoroughly good housekeepers. The present 
condition of domestic service—partly, no doubt, due to 
the ignorance and incompetence of mistresses—makes it 
seem probable that the day is fast approaching when, if 
we are to have any homes at all, we shall be obliged to 
do the housework ourselves. But whether it is or not, 
there is certainly need that the woman at the head of 
the house should thoroly understand how every de- 
partment of the house should be managed; that she 
should be able to train her servants, and also to step 
into the frequently recurring breaches and do with her 
own hands whatever is necessary for the health and 
comfort of her family. Still more sacred is the obliga- 
tion laid upon her to be their wise and intelligent nurse 
in sickness. 

Girls do not do all this by instinct. Teachers in 
private schools could show you marvelous specimens of 
sewing laboriously pricked out by their pupils and dig- 
nified with the name “ buttonholes,” they could produce 
samples of their girls’ darning and mending, they could 
exhibit bed-making and dusting and so-called “putting 
in order,” that would require to be labeled in order to 
be recognized. And as for cooking—well, not one in 
ten knows enough to grease a candy pan or stir a kettle 
of boiling molasses. 

The girls are generally not to blame for this; no one 
has taught them, or even suggested that it might be 
wise for them to know any better. And even when at- 
tempts are made to give them a knowledge of house- 
work, almost never is responsibility thrown upon them. 
Almost never are they left to learn ty experience, from 
their own mistakes or neglect. 

But many mothers do not wish to hand over the reins 
permanently into their daughters’ hands ; and, even if 
they did, in few cases would it be necessary or desirable 
that the care of the house should occupy the larger part 
of the girl’s time. Indeed, there is great danger that 
she may grow unwisely absorbed in it, and become only 
a housekeeper instead of a home-maker. Housekeep- 
ing in itself, with its constantly recurring round of 
petty duties, tends to make the doer petty and narrow. 
Strong need is there, therefore, while the girl is serving 
her housekeeping apprenticeship, that she keep her mind 
occupied with larger thoughts. Let not a day go byin 
which you do not widen your horizon by reading some 
good book. Fifteen minutes a day spent seriously and 
thoughtfully with some great mind will keep you from 
being small-souled and commonplace. “You are judged 
by what you can do without,” says our beloved Phillips 
Brooks, ‘‘and what you canrot do without.” If you 
cannot do without intellectual food, you wil], in some 
way, find opportunity to get it, if you can do without it, 
it is because you wish something else more. 

The reading of periodicals be sure you do not drop. 
Use it to get out of yourselves and your ruts, and to 
keep in touch with the deeds and thoughts of the times. 
Start clubs and classes among your young friends for 
reading and study. Here may lie an important part of 
your work—to stimulate the intellectual life of the 
society in which you move. But first your own mind 


' must be active and your own soul full, if you are to in- 


spire others. 

Especially is this true if you are to do successfully a 
work that offers beautiful possibilities to every earnest 
girl—work among those less fortunate than yourselves. 
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Be sure that, if you are to help the “ other half,” you 
must bring to them first of all a consecrated Christian 
heart, and then a mind trained to habits of accurate 
thought, and rich with the garnered wisdom of all the 
best that has been thought and said. You girls who are 
going to college are to be congratulated that you have 
before you four more years in which to fit yourselves 
for this work. You girls whose school days are over, 
will find the work waiting for you when you go home. 
Probably the church will be your best avenue to reach 
it. Your Sunday school class may offer large possibili- 
ties. Acareful study of the children’s needs, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with their families and surroundings, 
may suggest many opportunities for helpfulness— sew- 
ing classes, cooking classes, clubs for reading and study, 
and, most iniportant of all, a personal and individual in- 
terest in the child and guardianship of it. 

Surely, with all this before you, you need not be long 
in finding an answer to your question, “ What shall I 
do?” Here is the work standing ready for you; work 
in the home ; work among your friends, work among 
the poor, to share with them your good things of purse 
and mind and soul; and work for yourselves,—without 
which you cannot hope to succeed in any other work—by 
study and reading and meditation, to keep your own 
mind alive, your own soul fed. 

Do you know where your greatest danger will lie ? 
You will not begin; you will wait for something to 
force itself upon you. Our opportunities seldom come 
to us labeled “great.” They never thrust themselves 
into hands that refuse to grasp them. So take advan- 
tage of the first chance, no matter how insignificant it 
may seem, to do something for somebody else. You do 
not know to what large things it may lead. Remember 
what has often been held up before you, the small be- 
gionings of Grace Dodge and her Working Girls’ Clubs, 
of General Booth and his Salvation Army. Remember, 
also, if you are tempted, because of your own laziness or 
self-distrust or the difficulties in your way, if you are 
tempted not to begin the work, or having begun it to 
give it up, remember that no life can be successful, 
complete, Christlike, that is not always stretching out 
helpful hands to others. 


ae 
A School for Abnormal Children. 


Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, formerly superintendent of 
the Ethical Culture schools, New York, has lately estab- 
lished a school for the training of abnormal children. It 
is delightfully located at Fort Washington avenue and 
Depot lane in the northern part of Manhattan island, 
and would certainly seem to be an ideal place for the in- 
stitution he has in mind. Dr. Groszmann’s scheme is 
certainly a very interesting one. 

“My work is really nothing new,” he said in answer to 
a question. “Its form, however, may be termed a new 
departure. As you know, Prof. John Dewey’s school, in 
connection with the University of Chicago, has some 
provisions for the needs of those children who are sub- 
ject to mental disorders. His is a day school, and is of 
a type which we may well hope will prevail eventually 
thruout the public school system. 

“Personally, I have felt for a long time that there are 
children who ought to have more specialized treatment 
than can be given in a day-school. The home environ- 
ment in the case of numerous defectives is such that any 
good done at school is certain to be undone by the fam- 
ily way of living. My school is designed to be a sort of 
child sanitarium, modeled after Dr. J. Triiper’s institu- 
tion near Jena. It is from him that I have received my 
inspiration in making this little start. I have in mind a 
place where a child may receive tonic treatment, where 
disturbances of mental and moral equilibrium may be 
cured or checked according to their severity.” 

“Such cases must be treated individually?” 

“Undoubtedly. There is no other way.” 
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“Then there can be no massing of children of this 
type in special schools and institutions?” 

“That does not follow. The children must needs, at 
any rate, be segregated into small groups, with expert 
teachers and with helpers so numerous that a great deal 
of individual attention can be paid to eaeh child. Insti- 
tutions of reformatory character are rightly conforming 
more and more to the cottage plan, in which small groups 
of children live under the same roof with one head- 
worker, whose duty it is to create an atmosphere of 
homelikeness. The establishment of the proper educa- 
tional environment is the main thing in dealing with 
minor mental and moral abnormalities.” 

“Your children are not of the same classes or types 
as those included by Associate Supt. C. E. Meleney in 
his recent plea for classes and schools for defectives?” 

“Not altogether. I am very much inclined to avoid 
using the word defective when speaking of the kind of 
children I want to deal with. There are a great many 
children whom their parents and teachers call defective 
because of dullness in things scholastic—children who 
are in reality perfectly normal tho rather slow in devel- 
oping. Again there are children who are very preco- 
cious in their studies who are distinctly in need of the 
sort of training I purpose to give ; they are products of 
nervous over-stimulation, lacking balance and repose, and 
need restraint rather than excitation, lest they wither 
into degenerates before maturity. Nervous, exceptional, 
and peculiar children, these belong to the class of ab- 
normalities requiring most skilful handling.” 

“ Would you, a school physician, look after cases of ab- 
normalities ?” 

“Surely. I would also like to see the suggestion car- 
ried out which Prof. Josiah Royce once made—that 
there should be a consulting psychologist connected with 
the supervisory work of our schools. A splendid start 
in this direction has been inaugurated in Chicago by Dr. 
Christopher. Some pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Dr. Frank Torek and myself at the Ethical 
culture schools this city.” 

“What is your conception of rational treatment of 
these abnormalities?” 

“A rational way of living. There must be proper 
nourishment, plenty of physical and manual training, 
open air exercise, and a mildly stimulating existence in 
general. The instruction must be sensible and thoroly 
individualized. All the while the child must enjoy the 
advantages of competitions and companionship. No 
general rule can be laid down. The skill of the trained 
teacher in meeting various emergencies is a prime neces- 
sity. The whole scheme appears to be very simple from 
the outside, but it is the outgrowth of study and experi- 
ment. 

“This theory of the education of abnormal children 
is not mere theory. I have had enough of practical 
experience in this kind of thing to know that very 
remarkable results can be got in a short time with 
apparently hopeless cases. There are children whose 
condition is hopeless, but the majority of the abnormal 
ones are only temporarily so; it is the environment they 
are in that is hopeless.” 

“How about the parents? Isn’t it difficult to get 
them to confess that their children are defectives or ab- 
normal?” was a natural question. 

“It surely is,” replied Dr. Groszmann. “That is a 
direction in which we need to have a campaign of educa- 
tion. We ought, where it is possible, to convince the 
parents of such children that they are doing a wrong 
by keeping the children in an environment that has been 
proved to be unfavorable. Where that is impossible, 
the next best thing is to appeal to the family physician 
and ask him to do the rest.” Dr. Groszmann’s school 
is now about to open for its first regular term, and great 
success is predicted for it by those who realize what a 
need exists for special training of just this class of 
unfortunate children. 
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The Washington School for Boys. 


The theory that an old established school is more 
likely to succeed than a new one has been exploded. The 
Washington School for Boys which has been almost phe- 














Pierson House, 
One of the finest suburban mansions in the neighborhood of 
ashington. 
nomenally successful in its two years of existence has 
proved beyond all doubt that parents are looking for the 
institution that will give their boys the most, 
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ity of conception that one sees in the selection of its 
site. The boys live at Pierson house, a handsome pri- 
vate residence, built at an expense of more than $60,- 
000. Designed for the use of a private family, it fulfils 
the head master’s ideal of a home for the boys. This 
ideal is that they should get here at the Washington 
school just as much of the best home life as is possible 
away from their parents. A tactful and able house 
master and his wife preside over the home establishment, 
so that, with the services of a competent matron, the 
boys really have a home, as distinguished from a barracks. 
Che house itself, from the large reception hall, with its 
open fireplace, to the sunny bedchambers, with their 
hardwood floors and pretty furniture, is most spacious 
and inviting. Not more than fourteen boys are admitted 
to this house, but for that number every comfort that it 
is wise to give any boy is at hand. Moreover, the boys 
enjoy the additional advantages, uncommon in a board- 
ing-school, of a woman’s oversight and companionship. 
There are no study rooms in this building. It is for 
the boys to live in. The school realizes the value of 
separating the work from the home life. Accordingly, 
Dunster hall, especially designed for the work-day has 
been erected at some little distance from the home. In 
it are the class-rooms, the library, and the fully-equipped 





and whether the school is a hundred years old 
or one year is a minor consideration. The 
Washington school, with its tine equipment, 
excellent instructors, and ideal location, may 
well serve as a model of an institution to which 
parents, wishing the most possible done for 
their children, and are willing to pay for it, 
may send their sons. 

The Washington school is situated in the 
most beautiful portion of the District of Col- 
umbia. Its pupils have ready access to the 
national capital, while at the same time they 
enjoy advantages of country surroundings. 

It is of no little importance in the training 
of a boy’s intelligence and taste to have at 
hand such institutions as the Corcoran art 
gallery, the Congressional library, the Smith- 
sonian institution, the other great national 
museums, and the imposing architecture of 
the public buildings. What Congress means, 





or the house of representatives, or the supreme 
court—all these phrases take on real meaning when in 
his most impressionable years the boy has the oppor- 
tunity actually to see the governmental, legislative, and 
judiciary bodies at work. 

The living arrangements of the Washington school 
show the same clear-headed consideration and original- 





The Dining-Room, Pierson House. 


The mantelpiece in this room is a copy of one dating back to the twelfth century in 
the ancestral castle in Yorkshire, Boglaad, of the builder of Pierson House. 





Parlor, library, and reception saan 








Within Pierson House, 


Here are beld the dances and receptions given 
y the school. 

gymnasium, with every modern accessory and conve- 
nience. The school building is decorated with large 
photographs and engravings, but it is at first sight 
recognized as a place for work, just as the residence has 
no suggestion but that of a home. 

The faculty of the Washington school is exceptionally 
strong. Mr. Louis Leverett Hooper, the head- 
master, is a graduate of Harvard. Afterteach- 
ing there for some years, he gained much prac- 
tical experience in several important boys’ 
schools in the East, which, with his close study 
of educational problems in both Europe and 
America, fits him thoroly for the task before 
him at the Washington school. The assistant 
head-master, Mr. William W. Gale, was for 
seven years the assistant principal of Smith 
academy, at St. Louis, the largest boys’ school 
in the Mississippi valley, and he, too, has stud- 
ied the most modern educational methods in 
the graduate school at Harvard. Dr. C. S. 
Ingham, the house-master, is a doctor of phil- 
osophy of Yale university, and has been for 
three years a member of the Yale faculty. 

In the matter of studies the Washington 
school aims to give each boy that which he 
most needs. There are no less than forty-five 
different courses, so that if a boy is backward 
in one subject, owing to ragged training in 
previous years, it is not necessary for him to 
take a lower, arbitrarily defined class because 
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Reception Hall at Pierson House, 
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moral training, it is not surprising to find that 
the men who are on the advisory board, and 
who are supporting and standing behind the 
school, include such well-known people as Jus- 
tice Brewer, of the United States supreme 
court, Secretary Lyman J. Gage, Senator 
George F. Hoar, Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, ex-Secretary of State John W. Fos- 
ter, and President Charles C. Glover, of the 
Riggs National bank. Among those who may 
be referred to regarding the standing of the 
school are President Eliot, of Harvard; Pres- 
ident Patton, of Princeton ; President Had- 
ley, of Yale ; President Angell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago; acd Dr. Harris, the 
United States commissioner. 

It is to be frankly recognized that such 
exceptional advantages as the Washington 
school has to offer are beyond the reach of 
many who would be glad to secure them for 
their children. Not every family can invest 
in the education of its son the sum of $1,000 
a year that is necessary to send him to this 





In the winter evenings the boys gatber about the fire for games and stories or lounge institution. For those, however, who can make 


in the cozy corners. 


of his one deficiency. Boys are prepared for college, 
and are even carried thru the studies of the first year of 
a college course ; on the other hand, provision is made 
for the small boy, just out of the kindergarten; the 
very large faculty makes it perfectly feasible to train 
boys of six, and at the same time young men of twenty. 


such an investment, the establishment of this 
school is the best possible site for the full education of a 
coming American citizen, and, under such brilliant aus- 
pices, isa matter of congratulation. Day scholars are re- 
ceived at the Washington school, as well as boarding pu- 
pils. Washington families of culture and means have 
not been slow to appreciate the opportunity offered here 




















Dunster Hall. 

Especially designed for the school by Mr. Frank E. Wallis, 
of New York. The latest ideas of school architecture 
are thoroly carried out in this building. 

The most complete arrangements have been made for 
physical training and field sports. The school has its 
private golf-course, tennis-courts, and a standard quar- 
ter-mile running track. Most important of all, it has 
secured the services of a physical director unusualiy 








The Physical Director Starting a Quarter-Mile Race. 


Duster Hall, tennis-courts, and golf-links in the background, The quarter. 
mile track, planned by Mr. Charles W. Levitt, Jr., of New York, is one 


of the best south of Philadelphia. 


for their sons, and have supported the school with grea" 
enthusiasm. The national capital is a city in which 
private schools are very numerous and well supported. 
The success of this new one is on that account all the 
more remarkable. 





qualified at once to 
inspire his pupils with 
athletic ambition, and 
at the same time to 
guard scientifically | 
their exercise and 
health. He was for 
two years the cham- 
pion athlete of his 
state, and is, more- 
over, a physician who 
has given careful 
study to the prob- 
lems before him at 
the Washington 
school. 

With an institution 
so perfectly adapted 
to give the best phy- 
sical, mental, and 





The Private Golf-Course. 


Nine-hole golf-course used exclusively by the school, immediately adjacent to Dunster Hell, extending over 
about forty acres of land. — 
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Domestic Science at Lasell. 


Lasell seminary can hardly be considered a typical 
school. Itis an acknowledged leader among the best 
institutions for the education of girls, and the “ typical 
schools,” the best of them at least, adopt, soonerfor later, 
plans similar to those inaugurated by Principal Bragdon 
for the benefit of the young ladies under his charge at 
Auburndale. It will be remembered that the purpose 
of Lasell seminary is to prepare young women for home 
life. Asa means to this end a department of domestic 
science was started two or three years ago, which has 
proved most valuable to pupils and is voted a great suc- 
cess. 

Lasell does probably more than any other school in the 
United States in domestic science. The department in- 
cludes lectures and practice in cooking, home sanitation, 
practice in housekeeping, dress cutting, etc. 

The work in cooking covers three years. The depart- 
ment is under the care of Mrs. Miriam N. Loomis, a 
teacher of large experience. A well furnished lecture 
room is provided for the instruction. In the curriculum 
of the school a place is arranged for cooking. Classes 
are formed among the pupils for personal work in the 
practice kitchen. The students learn how to make 











Pres. C. C, Bragdon, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


bread, cake, pastry, desserts, etc. ; also how to cook eggs, 
fish, vegetables, and meats. They also study how mar- 
keting can best be done and how to arrange menus for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

In the department of home sanitation lectures are 
given on the Home and the House, The Story of Bac- 
teria, Situation and Construction of the Healthful 
Home, Heating and Ventilation, Danger of Food, etc. 
These lectures on home sanitation emphasize the im- 
portance of the home in society. If all our so-called 
educated women could have this training they would be 
better able to solve the perplexing domestic problems. 

Inthe department of dress cutting instruction is given 
in draughting of waists, sleeves, shirt waists, and skirts. 
Practice in cutting, basting, fitting, and sewing is given 
to all. : 


Lasell was among the very first schools to recognize . 


the importance of training for young women in domestic 
science, and has been quick to add to the work as 
it seemed wise. The school is thoroly supplied with 
maps, charts, chemical and physical apparatus, kitchen 
appliances, and everything that is needed to make the 
teaching effective. This is one of the most useful de- 
partments of Lasell. 
a 
An article discussing ‘‘ The University Prepared Teacher 
in Secondary Schools’’ will appear in THE JOURNAL 
during the month of September. 
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Words to Parents. 


One of the best and most persuasive booklets of the 
year comes from the Curtis School for Boys, at Brook- 
field Center, Conn., Mr. Frederick S. Curtis, principal. 
The booklet contains first a picture of the building 
which is a pleasant, home-like appearing house, sur- 
rounded by large trees. A table of contents follows. 

The booklet proper begins with a few paragraphs 
headed “Introductory.” A few sentences will charac- 
terize the contents. This booklet, it says, goes by the 
name of a school circular, but it means far more than is 
implied by such a title and it has a message that cannot 
be found in the conventional pages so often printed 
under that name. No school circular can do more than 
show possibilities. The Curtis school makes an earnest 
attempt to influence the life and character of every boy 
who comes to its fireside. Starting with the most hum- 
ble beginnings, the school has grown thru almost a 
quarter of a century, always under the same guiding 
hands and always reaching out toward the realization, of, _ 
the same ideal. If it appeals to you as a place worth 
knowing more about, will you not visit it? What you 
will find is a school and a home planned and equipped 
with all the essentials for a healthy, happy life, and the 
work developing a sincere and manly character in boys. 
Its atmosphere is one of loving sympathy, and the tone 
among the boys is open, truthful, helpful, and compara- 
tively free from impurity. 


Outline. 


Under the title ‘Outline of the School” the booklet 
states that it is an undenominational boarding school 
for twenty boys. It is independent of trustees and 
committees, and dependent for success upon individual 
and personal attention, and plenty of hard work. Every 
energy of the school is put forth toward the one highest 
result—the formation of good habits and the develop- 
ment of good character in all the workers. Such work 
is possible only with a small number of scholars. 

One management has guided it for twenty-four years. 

It is not a preparatory school in the sense of making 
immediate preparation for college or scientific school, 
tho such preliminary preparation for most of the boys 
is always going on. 

Special instruction is given thruout the year, accord- 
ing to the mental development of the boy, in sexual 
physiology, the relations of the sexes and the absolute 
necessity of personal purity. 

A boy must be left here absolutely penniless ; he will 
receive a regular income, and be taught to keep account 
of it and his expenditures. 

We all make one family, living under oneroof. Every 
boy has a separate and independent bedroom, safe from 
intrusion, and a separate seat and desk in the school- 
room. 

We buy for a boy’s personal wants just as you would, 
and without commission. 

The principal is a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale university (1869), with twenty-eight 
years’ experience in teaching. 

, Application is seldom made for a boy who is consid- 
ered too young ; a new one older than thirteen is re- 
fused. 

No pupil will be taken for less than one school year, 
or the completion of the school year in which he enters. 

No bad boy will be admitted, nor one who is feeble- 
minded. 

No room is here for tobacco or firearms. 

Tuition fee for the school year, $500, is payable in 
September and February. 


Relation with Parent and Child. 


The talk with parents is most interesting reading. It 
is a plain, informal “chat” between Mr. Curtis and 
parents with sons to send away to school. A few of 
the most important points are selected, so as to show 
the general sentiment. 
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To outward observation this little school nestled 
among these New England hills is a small affair with a 
narrow life bounded chiefly by the school-room walls. 
What is there to broaden it beyond the narrow limita- 
tions of the average shut-in New England village, and 
raise its life above the monotony that such conditions 
almost always evolve? Very much. We are in con- 
stant touch with the higher school and college life be- 
cause we are working towards them ; we have our close 
communion with the larger world thru many books and 
much periodical literature; and best of all we are a 
center of deep interest that flows out from many 
homes. 

Try to realize that in making choice of an instructor 
for your child you take a step of great importance, and 
you ask the one chosen to assume a grave responsibility. 
If fam the one you prefer, and am willing to receive 
your child in that relation, 1 am ready to assume all 
the responsibility that the situation brings. 

It is not enough to recognize that your child needs 
firm discipline, and to be anxious to place him where he 
will receive it, nor even to approve in spirit our methods 
as they are presented to you. The good effect that 
should be produced will be lost on the child unless he 
gets from all his intercourse with you an unmistakable 
impression that you support us fully and work with us 
for a common end. 

We never receive a child into our home without 
thinking of all it must mean to him to give up his associa- 
tion with those he loves, and come into an untried 
world. 

I shall ask you at the outset to tell me why you wish 
to send your child away. I shall need full information 
about his temper, disposition, tendencies and peculiar 
traits,—all the principal features of his past life that 
have contributed to mold him. I depend upon you to 
tell me in confidence just how far you think your boy 
can be relied on. It is only a question of time when we 
shall know him well ; if you will aid us at the beginning, 
we can probably work with greater success in the first 
months of our association. 

We may see in your child certain peculiarities of 
temper and disposition that will lend an unhappy color 
to his whole life. We must take these into our reckon- 
ing, and you should be made aware of their existence if 
you have not already noticed them ; so should he, if he 
is old enough. When I detect these and point them 
out to you, I ask you to be just as loyal to me as when 
I commend excellence in him. Be careful lest you allow 
yourself to think that your son contracted here what I 
may have to point out to you as bad habits. The prob- 
abilities are that he had acquired them before he came, 
and this is truer the older he is. No child’s education 
can be wisely ordered unless this is recognized. 

Do you suppose your boy will be con- 
tented here all the time? Probably he will 
not. It is impossible to regulate the meth- 
ods, the corrections, the constant watchful- 
ness of school life by the standard of an 
ordinary, well-conducted family. If he is 
to become what you hope he will be, he must 
have some discipline that will make him for 
the time unhappy, and that may cause him 
to write to you sorrowfully. 

As soon as you bring boys together in 
school, you put them into the relationships GA 
of real life. They will assert their individ- jie 
ualities, and act upon their inalienable 
rights. They must choose and refuse com- 
panionships, make mistakes, suffer for their 
own folly with mates and teachers,and expe- 
rience the benefits of right conduct. 

The correspondence of each boy must be 
confined almost exclusively to his fam- 
ily ; any other will be allowed only with my 
approval. There is little need of other 
correspondence. The letters both ways all 
pass thru my hands, but are not inspected, 
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except those which are written by. boys as class exer- 
cises. 

I have a right to know the contents of any box or 
package received by one of my scholars, just as I have to 
know all the other details of his life while here. Affec- 
tion for one away from home naturally and properly 
shows itself in gifts. If these take the form of cake, 
pastry, crackers, confections, any form of candy or 
sugar, or potted meats, 1 object to them in advance. 
Nothing can change the fact that gifts of good things 
to eat will be forever dear to a child’s heart; but let 
such gifts be fresh fruit. This does not mean dates, 
prunes, figs, raisins, or any other dried or preserved 
fruit. Everything to eat sent in, except fresh fruit, will 
be contraband, and its distribution taken in charge by 
us. 

If you wish to visit the school at any time to make 
its acquaintance, we shall be happy to welcome you 
whether you come announced or unannounced ; tho if 
you will let me know day and train I will meet you at 
the station. But after you have satisfied yourself that 
this is the place where you wish your boy to be, and have 
put him under our care, we cannot offer you quite so 
general an invitation to visit us. We are glad to see 
you, and give time to explain the ways and methods of. 
the school, in spite of our full and busy days; but it is 
for the boys’ sakes that we want. infrequent visits. We 
never wean them from their home affections ; rather we 
cultivate these, only we must have their undivided time 
and attention as much as possible, while they are here. 
Do not fear that your child will be homesick ; we almost 
never have a homesick boy. The life here is too full of 
new and glad interests for that. 

You will observe that the calendar allows in the school 
year no other recess or vacation than the three weeks 
at the holidays. We have tried both ways, and know 
from experience that all other breaks are positive evils 
for us. Do not force me to make a personal refusal to 
a request for a boy’s absence on some unimportant 
ground. Do not request his presence at home on 
Thanksgiving day ; we make the celebration of that day 
and of Easter joyful occasions in our home, and the boys 
have traditions of good times then. If you assume that 
I shall probably make an exception in your favor, you 
will be disappointed. ‘I shall probably see no reason 
for doing so, and a refusal will be quite as hard for you 
to bear, as for me to make. 

The frank statement of the relation that must under- 
lie successful work for a boy in this school, which is 
contained in these pages, has drawn to us an unusual 
class of patrons who have become our stanch friends. 
Their intelligent understanding and cordial acceptance 
of the situation have contributed very largely to the suc- 
cess of the school. 





The Curtis School for Boys, Brookfield, Conn. 
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Advertising Private Schools. 
By Robert G. Cooke, President of “ Ghe Grafton Press.” 


UCH has been written, and many theories 
have been set forth, concerning the best 
methods for making known to possible pat- 
rons the merits of private schools ; but, it 
seems to me that, in almost all cases that 
have come to my notice, the writers or 
speakers have not been thoro enough. Too 

much was taken for granted. 

It is not my intention to lay down rules,the observance 





ately as the older, more pretentious, and well-established 
one, if the most is made of its possibilities. Indeed, the 
consideration that age is less likely to be progressive and 
favorable to improved methods than is youth, in schools 
as in men, may very well inspire, in the minds of many 
parents, confidence in and favor for the young institu- 
tion, confessedly availing itself of all that is new and 
good to win a reputation by its effective methods. Just 
as in all other lines of human activity, if energy, origin- 

ality, and integrity are demon- 
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‘“ The Gunnery.” 


of which will meet the requirements of the varying cir- 
cumstances surrounding all sorts of schools. That is 
impossible. Just as in the practice of medicine or of 
law, each case must be treated in accordance with its 
specific conditions; but I do desire to call attention to 
some features that are frequently overlooked. 

I may say that, as a rule, the best managers of 
schools are not qualified to inform their particular clien- 
téle as to what they have to offer and what they are 
accomplishing. The 
information with which 
they are saturated 
should be communicat- 
ed to an expert adver- 
tiser. The latter is in 
a much better position, 
in an outside atmos- 
phere and with his 
trained knowledge of 
the best way to appeal 
to the right people, to 
guide the principal's 
statement of facts into 
the proper and most 
probably remunerative 
channel. 

There are all kinds 
of schools and each one 
possesses qualifications 
of its own especially 
commending it, if prop- 
erly set forth, to some 
particular class of pat- 
rons. The newly organ- 
ized and lightly equip- 
ped school has as good 
a chance proportion- 


strated, the way to success is clear, 
every gain made by experience be- 
ing a step toward higher develop- 
ment. 

There are all sorts of people for 
all sorts of schools, and the prim- 
ary necessity in advertising must 
be a determination as to exactly 
what clientéle is to be sought, and, 
so far as may be possible, the lo- 
cality in which it may most readily 
be reached. 

Having determined upon the field 
to be covered, every gun must be 
leveled directly at that field. Each 
detail of statement.as to the school’s 
convenience of access, athletic pos- 
sibilities,food for the table, sanitary 
arrangements, hours of work and 
of pleasure, character of the teach- 
ers, endorsements, names of. grad- 
uates, position of parents in the 
community, must be driven right at 
the soil where it is most likely to 
take root. Make no over-state- 
ments, no exaggerations. Unless 
these matters are told in astraightforward and reliable 
way they will react in the future. To paraphrase slightly 
a well-known couplet, you must have “The very name, 
a title page, the school a commentary on the text.” 

Advertising that Pays. 

So called advertising— advertising that costs an actual 
outlay of money,—can -be done in two ways: thru ad- 
vertisements in daily papers, weeklies,and magazines, and 
by means of catalogs, circulars, prospectuses, or other 
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Turning Lathes, Manual Training Department, New Yotk 
Military Academy. 

forms of printed announcements. ‘These two methods are 
interdependent. One paves the way for and reinforces 
the other. The high-class journals are the recognized 
mediums of publicity for larger schools and the local 
papers for the smaller ones. The most suitable mediums 
must be carefully chosen, and it is well to remember 
that one striking advertisement, which will command 
attention, is a much better investment than a number of 
smaller insignificant ones. In a limited space, the name, 
location, and distinctive features of institutions should 
be given in the most pointed and the clearest way, 
always using cuts where possible. 

As an example of this sort of thing I may mention 
the advertisement of the Kingsley school which appeared 
in a recent issue of The Dial, of Chicago. 

In all cases the advertisements should refer to the 
catalogs, which, “will Le sent promptly upon appli- 
cation.” 

Catalogs and Circulars. 


The catalog must be re- 
garded as the backbone of 
the scheme for publicity. 
Upon it will have to rest 
the responsibility’ for 
strengthening and making 
conclusively favorable 
whatever good impression 
may have been produced 
by judicious advertising 
in magazines, etc. Hence, 
no effort should be spared 
that will make it, in per- 
fection of arrangement 
and style, in typography, 
press work, illustration 
and binding, an attractive 
and effective representa- 
tive of the institution put- 
ting it forth. Make it as 
small and inexpensive as 
you will—according to 
your means, but do not 
employ a false economy 
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and issue something that will give you no returns. If 
you want to save money, save on the quantity—not qual- 
ity. It does not matter how large an amount you expend 
in advertising, if you “get it back.” That is the whole 
point in a nutshell. 

Let your expert have all the details of information at 
your command. Give him a chance to study the situa- 
tion on the spot, if possible, and then leave the matter 
to him, after you have decided on the size of the appro- 
priation you can afford. Do not dwell too much on the 
details of the curriculum. They will reveal themselves 
in good time. The curriculum is not the foundation 
stone, altho it is very important. The illustration of the 
catalog is a study in itself, and very often appeals more 
strongly —and, of course, more quickly—than any other 
feature. Experts only can give you satisfactory work, 
both as to subjects and the proper presentation of them. 
even the quality of the paper tells its own story. School 
authorities frequently fail to realize the influence exerted 
on the minds of readers by all the points which should 
be clearly thought out and planned in the making up of 
catalogs and announcements. 

You cannot expect many desirable people, who are 
constantly receiving all kinds of advertising matter thru 
the mails to show much zest at first in the reading of 
your announcement. You must lead them by successive 
steps. The cover must attract the right kind of atten- 
tion. The title page must be thinly but forcibly pre- 
sented, and there should be a general bird’s-eye view of 
the possibilities on one of the first pages. Marginal or 
ordinary headings should guide the eye thruout. Neces- 
sary details must not be omitted, but they must be pre- 
sented in such a way that every word will not have to 
be read to obtain a general idea of what is offered. If 
the reader becomes gradually interested, he or she will 
read all you want afterwards. 

Among catalogs recently issued we have noted one,— 
small and very inexpensive—fairly well written, but not 
containing the addresr, which had to be noted in pen 
and ink on the inside cover. In another case—that of a 
very high class Brooklyn school—for the sake of “* econ- 
omv” all the material was printed on one sheet and so 
folded as to make it difficult to follow the subject- 
matter. 

On the title page of a ‘“ Home and Day School” an- 
nouncement from upper Manhattan, too many styles of 
'ype have been used, and, as a consequerce, the page 
has a very unattractive appearance. Another page of 
the same announcement has a quantity of rules, etc., 
which are bad typographically and every other way. 

In another eight-page circular, issued by a suburban 
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school, the name of the school is almost omitted, and 
the reading matter bears no direct relation to the cuts, 
which are, however, very well printed on good paper. I 
have before me a sample of a good cover page spoiled 
by a photograph entirely out of focus. Another well 
printed announcement from a Connecticut school is 
weakened by an introduction altogether too abrupt. 
Still another circular, emanating from a Massachusetts 
institution, is unfinished, because it depends entirely on 
the cuts, which are attractive, but they should not be 
made to tell the whole story. In an attempt to make an 
artistic appearance a circular telling about a school 
of good standing, at a well-known winter resort, is 
utterly spoiled by the use of a type which is un- 
usual and almost illegible. Some features of a little 
two-page circular, coming from a school located near 
Philadelphia, are very well brought out, but the maker 
thereof seemed afraid of the name, judging from its 
appearance on the cover, where it is almost out of 
sight, even tho that is the only thing on the cover. 

The above details are cited to show the need of clear- 
headed and thoro management of school literature of this 
kind by those who have made the right kind of a study of it. 

As instances of good work, in at least most particu- 
lars, I take pleasure in referring to recent catalogs or 
announcements issued by ‘‘Miss Round’s School for 
Girls” in Brooklyn, “Sym’s School for Boys,” New York, 
and the “‘ Wells Preparatory School,” Aurora, on Cayuga 
Lake, New York. 

Here is another cut taken from an attractive catalog 
just issued by the Wilson and Lyons school, in N. Y. city. 

A circular from “ The Gunnery,” a Washington (Con- 
necticut) school, shows general good work thruout, and 
the illustrations which are detached from the book it- 
self, are very appealing. On page 211 will be found a 
reproduction of one of them. 

The recent announcements of “The Peebles and 
Thompson School,” of New York, and the Rye seminary, 
in Westchester county, New York, are also very daintily 
executed. There is aclever use of testimonials in the 
very attractive booklet of “ The Wilson-Vail School for 
Boys” of New York, issued for 1899-1901. This is now 
the Wilson-Lyons school. 

The announcement of “The Madison School” of New 
York, for 1899-1901, is remarkable for the good arrange- 
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ment of the subject-matter and the logical sequence of 
the headings. 

As the last link of the chain, and an equally import- 
ant one with all the others, in connection with the kind 
of school literature treated of here, I desire to refer to 
i's distribution, which must be done in such a way as to 
reach the centers of influence—such as former gradu- 
ates, the local papers, doctors, clergymen, teachers’ 
agencies, newspaper information bureaus, etc. Accur- 
ate lists of the names and addresses of these people 
must be kept and they must always be up to date, to 
prevent the material being wasted. Lists not freshened 
frequently are not useful, and they might as well be dis- 
carded. Then, the material must be enclosed in appro- 
priate envelopes. The matter of the postage required 
must be carefully considered beforehand, Personal 
addresses and the correct initials of people are import- 
ant features to keep in mind in addressing envelopes. 
The respective advantages of the method of delivery 
must be thought out and decided. In other words, the 
distribution is just as much of a science as the preparation 
of the material, and that is one of the points of omission 
to which I referred in my introductory remarks. 

In conclusion, I want to add the following suggestions 
to the above very necessary forms of obtaining publicity. 
The masters of schools should realize the importance of 
keeping in touch with another very valuable source of 
advertisement—their former graduates. They should 
be well cataloged by the card system, and their interest 
should be continually sustained by sending them all 
school circulars and announcements. They should also 
be used as references, especially in cases of applications 
coming from their vicinity. Newspapers should also be in- 
fluenced to print accounts of commencement exercises,re- 
sults of athletic games, and other items of interest. 

A good deal of the above may not be new or original, 
because I have tried to include all possible means for 
attaining the end desired, but I hope that my method of 
presentation may be of value to school principals and 
others interested, and that they may be able to cull some 
suggestion of value from what I have tried to make as 
clear and as simple, yet as thoro, as possible. My clos- 
ing advice to private school authorities is—do not try to 
do too much of vour advertising yourself ; leave it to the 
skilful, trained expert. 














‘Speech Day ” at Harrow, the great Day of tne Year at the famous Public School, 
(See the article on Harrow on page 201.) 
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How Advertising Pays. 


The value of advertising a private school is seldom 
more strikinglr shown than in the case of Blees’ Military 
Academy, at Macon, Mo. About seven years ago, ac- 
cording to Advertising Experience, Colonel Blees went to 
Macon to assume the superintendency of the St. James 
academy. The school at that time was run down and 
in debt. Without capital, and with only his ability as 

















Mr. S. H. Cloudsley Brereton, of Melton Constable, England, 
Who was the special guest of the N. E. A. at the Detroit convention. 
His excellent contribution tothe discussion of the pedagogical 
lessons of the Paris Expositicn was in THE SCHOOL 

JOURNAL last week. 
an instructor and superintendent, Colonel Blees in five 
years established a reputation for the school and placed 
it upon a solid basis. 

Two years ago ground was broken for the erection of 
what has proven to be one of the finest and most com- 
plete military academies in the United States. Colonel 
Blees’ experience had taught him what was necessary for 
the building of a modern educational institution, and 
with an expenditure of over $450,000 therestands to-day 
in the city of Macon what is said to be the best equipped 
military academy in the United States, if not in the world. 

About this time there appeared in the leading metro- 
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The Old School at Harrow. 
This building dates from the Seventeenth Century. 
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politan dai'ies of the country, half- and full-page adver- 
tisements of the Blees Military Academy. In answer to 
a question regarding his experience in school advertis- 
ing, Colonel Blees said: “As my school was new I 
realized the necessity of doing larger and different ad- 
vertising from the ordinary, believing it would create 
the impression that the school had been long established. 
In many cases I have taken a half page ad. using only 
the words Blees Military Academy. The results have 
proven that my judgment was correct, as it has practi- 
cally filled my school and has caused comment all over 
the country, not only by the public, but by the publishers, 
who seemed anxious to let the public know thru their 
columns of this new school. 

“TI did not confine my advertising to the Middle and 
Western States, but covered the country from coast to 
coast, knowing that a large amount of money would be 
expended in territories from which I would get no direct 
result. ButI am a firm believer in indirect returns in 
school advertising. 

“T would have considered our advertising practically 
lost but for our system of following up each inquiry. 
In many cases we have found it advisable to make per- 
sonal solicitation. All our advertising is keyed, and we 
are therefore in a position to know where each inquiry 
comes from and the value of each medium used. 

“T also believe in large space, for a large advertise- 
ment a few times will produce better results than the 
usual small card style of school advertising. 





| 
Pres, William M. Beardshear, of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, 
President of the N. E. A., 1901-2. 

“In school advertising, I do not believe one should 
use comparison such as ‘The best school.’ ‘The most 
successful school,’ for by so doing you immediately place 
yourself in competition. Talk only your own school and 
do all you promise. 

“T find that it takes about twenty-five catalogs for 
each pupil enrolled ; as my school has a capacity of only 
110 pupils, I issue 2,500 catalogs each year. 

“The first year I spent $7,000 in newspapers and cir- 
culars, using no magazines. Last year I spent $4,500— 
$2,100 of this in newspapers, $1,500 in circulars and 
$900 in magazines. 

“ Advertising a school is like advertising a com- 
modity ; it must have merit and do what you claim to 
be a success. However, I do not believe that it is ne- 
cessary to continue heavy advertising after a school is 
well established. 

“In two years this school has accomplished what 
many have not done in twenty-five to fifty years. While 
we realize the great value of advertising, we attribute 
our success to the fact that we do exactly what we 
promise. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It1sto be uncerstcod that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 


ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor of THE ~ 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 

















The Bausch & Lomb Microtomes. 


The new catalog of microtomes issued by Bausch and Lomb 
deserves a place in the science room of every school. It shows 
what remarkable progress this firm has made in its policy of 
breaking away from old patterns, tools, and materials, and re- 
constructing all instruments in eos ee 
accordance with the methods 
which modern mechanical practice 
has shown to be the best adapted 
to secure the most satisfactory 
results. The workis one that has 
required several years of experi- 
mentation and research. Itis now 
practically complete and the 
results are shown in the new 
catalog. 

Every teacher of science will 
appreciate the importance of the 
work which Messrs. Bausch & 
Lomb have been carrying on. 
Their experience in the designing 
and construction of microscopes, 
microtomes, and other instruments 
of precision, together with their Mn ait 
unrivaled mechanical facilities 
have enabled them to produce 
microtomes that will fulfil the 
most exacting requirements for 
their accurate, and convenient section cutting of all kinds. 
In this work the firm has had the expert assistance of Prof. 
Charles 8. Minot, of Harvard university medical school ; Prof. 
C. R. Bardeen, Johns Hopkins university ; Prof. S. H. Gage, 
Cornell university ; Prof. J. Reighard, University of Michigan, 
and others. 

The instruments featured in the catalog, all of which are 
new or have been remodeled are: the Minot Automatic Rotary 
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The Hand Microtome. 





The Student Micr 


Machine; the Minot Automatic Precision Microtome; the Au- 
tomatic Laboratory Microtome; the Medicine Laboratory Mi- 
crotome; the Student Microtome; the Table Microtome; the 
Automatic Demonstration Microtome; the Hand Microtome; 
the Bardeen CO? Freezing Microtome. A number of microtome 
knives and other laboratory appliances are likewise shown. 


A New Pencil Sharpener. 


Here is a pencil sharpener constructed upon an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from that commonly used. 1t is based upon the 














erly made file is 


idea that a prop- 
ing just the right 


capable of produc- 


point. The fact is cited that archi- 
tects,architectural draughtsmen,and 
artists have for years used the 


hand file as a sharpener, and found it thoroly satisfactory. 

In this particular case two files are set at an angle of about 
sixty degrees into a groove in a ruler. The pencil can be 
sharpened by moving it back and forth in the V thus formed. 
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The file teeth are pointed toward the end of the rule, so that 
the pencil is sharpened by the push. When the teeth of the 
cutters get dull, they can be changed to the opposite side and 
will be as good as new. 

Pencils of any grade, large or small, round or oval, hard or 
soft, including the red or blue crayon, can be sharpened ad- 
vantageously with this Cortis sharpener. It is adapted to the 
desk of teacher and pupils alike (Made by the Cortis Manu- 
facturing Company, Meriden, Conn.) ; 


Successors to the A. H. Andrews & Company. 


The catalog of the C. F. Weber Company, which has suc- 
ceeded the well-known firm of A. H. Andrews & Company, is 
now out and should be on file at every school board office in 
the country. Every article shown by this firm is manufac- 
tured in their own factory and therefore subject to no middle- 
man’s profit. 

One of the Weber specialties that deserves mention is their 
excellent line of school globes. Both in mechanical features 
and in accuracy these are remarkable. The maps used on the 
Globes are printed in colors and are kept up to date, with 
proper indications of all the latest political changes. The 
Gulf stream and other ocean currents are shown in white lines 
on a blue background, while the isothermal lines for January 
and July are indicated by blue and red lines. One of the most 
original of the newer globes, one that ought to fill a long-felt 
want is the Universal Colored Zone Globe, which embodies 
some of the features of the tellurian. 

An article that is very useful for the desk in office or school- 
room is the Desk Ruler with Pen Extractor. This is made with 
a double bevel which renders it impossible to soil book or 
papers with the ink. 


A New Crayon. 


Olcott’s New Century Crayon which has just been put upon 
the market represents a new departure in chalks. The mate- 
rial employed is not that of the ordinary school crayons. 
These New Century crayons are said to be hygroscopic; that is 
to say, they absorb moisture from the atmosphere. This ab- 
sorption makes the crayon heavy so that whatever particles 
fall off sink promptly to the chalk-trough and are not dissem- 
inated thru the air. Chalk dust, as is generally known, is very 
injurions to the lungs. This new crayon is asserted to be hy- 
gienic in this regard. It is said also to be fully as white as 
chalk and to erase easily. Age does not injure it. Made by 
J. M. Olcott & Company, Chicago and New York. 


A Noiseless Eraser. 


Patent has been applied for Dann’s “Noiseless Eraser.” 
Samples sent to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL office show that it is 
made of a firm, wool felt, without wood, metal, glue, or ce- 
ment. The face is stitched to the back in a firm and substan- 
tial manner. The back itself is of felt. It has a wearing 
face of two and one-half inches wide, solid felt, by one and 
one-quarter inches deep. The strips of felt forming the face 
open easily to the whole depth of the eraser, making a dust 
channel which will gather and hold the dust instead of sending 
it flying thru the room. A few strokes on the edge or face 
will clean it out. When it is dropped upon the floor the thud 
is hardly perceptible. Made by E. G. Dann & Company, 
Chicago. 





Mr. J. R. Lynch, lately of the Helman-Taylor Company, 
opened several monts ago a store for the sale of pictures for 
school decoration. These pictures are handsome carbons, 
platinums, and photogravures particularly adapted to school- 
room decoration. He also has secured the Harper prints 
which were controlled by Helman-Taylor Art Company. 

Mr. Lynch is a very nice fellow and gives 
his entire attention to the schools. His 
address is 257 Fifth avenue and a visit 
will well repay any teacher who wishes 
handsome pictures at a reasonable price for 
their schools. 







The large catalog of the Braun-Clement 
’ Company, dealers in art reproductions, is 
“2 well worth sending for. It is in itself a 
handsome work of art. This well-known company is con- 
stantly adding to its list of reproductions suitable for schools. 


Proper regulation of light in the school-room is a great de- 
sideratum. The Venetian Window Shades made by the Al- 
bany, N. Y., Venetian Blind Company are said to be singularly 
valuable in this respect. They also add materially to the ap- 
pearance of a school building both from within and without. 
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Educational Crade field, 


The Cheap Supplies Evil. 

The methods employed by most school boards in purchasing 
supplies tends naturally, and almost inevitably, to the intro- 
duction of the very cheapest and poorest materials into the 
schools. As a rule a supply committee makes up a schedule of 
the articles that are likely to be used during the next ensuing 
school term and asks for bids on this list from local stationers 
or from general school supply houses or manufacturers. These 
bids are opened, on a certain specified date, in the presence of 
the committee, and the award of the contract is often made to 
one of the bidders at that time, says Otis K. Stuart in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

These schedules are made up by various officials in different 
communities. In perhaps the largest number of cases the 
schedule is prepared by the secretary of the school board, es- 
timates being based upon past experience. In other districts 
the principals are asked to make up lists and these lists added 
together form the general schedule on which bids are asked. 
Where there is a superintendent of schools, the composition of 
the supply list is frequently left to him. 

Whoever makes it up it is, Mr. Stuart believes, defective 
seventy-five times in one hundred. These schedules are almost 
always too general; they do not specify accurately enough 
the precise materials required. 

Take tablets, for example. Most supply committees ask 
simply for so many hundred or so many thousand tablets. Not 
a word is said as to weight, brand, quality, or make. Yet in 
spite of this indefiniteness contracts are, as a rule, awarded to 
the lowest bidders. Such a system produces a constant ten- 
dency to introduce into schools the very cheapest supplies. 

Lead pencils are acase in point. It has been shown by care- 
ful investigation in Pennsylvania that about sixty-five per 
cent. of the school districts of the state are using the cheapest 
lead pencils made—the mere riff-raff of the pencil factories. 
The leads in them are “culls” or “seconds,” each one with 
some defect. They may be too hard or too gritty or too brittle 
for use in the better and higher priced goods. They may be 
bent so that when they are enclosed inthe wood casing they 
will break at several points in their length; or they may be 
nicked at one or more points, so that when the surrounding 
wood is cut away they will break at those nicked points. 

Such pencils are very wasteful but this waste is not the only, 
or even the chief, evil which results from the use of these 
cheap pencils. A pencil bears directly upon the handwriting 
of achild. If itis not smooth—if it is harsh and gritty—it 
will not write easily, and the attention of the child will be di- 
rested as much to forcing it over the surface of the paper as 
to the proper formation of the letters; if it is brittle it will 
break easily, and need frequent re-sharpening, and thus the 
child’s or the teacher’s valuable time will be wasted, for it 
must not be forgotten that the lead pencils generally break 
at the most inopportune time—just when they are in use. 

Moreover, there is a close relation existing between the 
quality and grade of a pencil and the kind and quality of the 
paper which should be used if good work is to be done. If the 
paper is soft, and especially if it has any “surface,” a hard, 
gritty, brittle pencil is perhaps worse than useless to the 
child. In fact, there have been instances where school boards 
have been compelled to purchase, at considerable additional 
expense, paper of fine quality simply because the pupils were 
furnished poor, cheap pencils. If, together with the fine paper, 
they had supplied fine pencils also, greater economy would 
have resulted, and a surprising advance made in the pupils’ 
work. 

Good work cannot be done without good tools. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia, it was plainly evident that the best specimens of draw- 
ing and color work came from those cities and towns where 
the best tools and materials are used. It is true economy to 
use the best implements. If regular, legible, rapid penman- 
stip is to be acquired, it is absolutely essential that the best 
tools be employed. The paper must be of the proper weight 
and quality, and the ink must flow readily, and the pens and 
pencils must be smooth and durable, no matter whether the 
writing-system be Spencerian, vertical, or what not. If the 
eye and the hand, as well as the mind, are to be trained by 
drawing ; if the eye is to achieve discrimination, and the hand 
accuracy and delicacy of touch—then the drawing materials— 
the paper, lead pencils, paints, brushes, and colored crayons 
—must be selected with a view chiefly to quality, and with 
price a secondary, tho important, consideration. To attempt 
to teach writing or drawing without paper, or with the cheap- 
est lead pencils, for instance, is like attempting to hew down 
a forest with a dull axe or a toy hatchet. 
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New Home of Lippincott Company. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company has just moved into its new 
building at the corner of Sixth and Locust streets, Philadel- 
phia; was ready for business there September 1. The new 
building has a frontage of seventy-six feet on Washington 
square and a depth of 179 feet on Locust street. The entire 
business of the company, including its book interests and the 
magazine, will be conducted in it There are commodious and 
attractive offices and waiting rooms,with all modern appliances, 

This is the third removal of the Lippincott house since its 
establishment fifty years ago. There have, however, been ex- 
tensive enlargements in the structures occupied. In 1850, 
when its stand was 14 N. Fourth street, additions of a six 
story annex and a manufacturing establishment of almost the 
same size, at Fifth and Cresson streets, were made. In 1855 
the name of the concern became J. B. Lippincott & Company, 
and in 1862 the first removal was made to 715 and 717 Mar- 
ket street, and eight years later the business extended to 710 
and 712 Filbert street. There the name of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company was adopted. In November, 1899, came the fire 
visitation, compelling temporary abode at 624 Chestnut street, 
whence it is going to its new home. 


American Text-Books in England. 


There is no doubt that the “American invasion,” so much 
talked of in Great Britain, includes American text-books. The 
catalog of the American School and College Text-Book Agency, 
with offices at 9, Arundel street, Strand, London, contains a 
very complete list of popular text-books published by our lead- 
ing houses. The announcement is also interesting that ar- 
rangements have been made to supply English educators with 
all the leading American educational journals. ‘“ These jour- 
nals,” it is stated, ‘‘differ materially from the same class of 
periodicals published in Great Britain. They are characterized 
by an up-to-date freshness of treatment which renders them 
extremely helpful and suggestive.” 

One of the announcements of the month is that Dr. Frank L. 
Sevenoak, for several years at the head of the educational de- 
partment of the Macmillans, has resigned and will henceforth 
devote all his time to his work as professor of mathematics at 
the Stevens institute preparatory school. This position Dr. 
Sevenoak held during his stay with the Macmillan Company. 
His successor has not yet been announced, tho there are rumors 
that a very prominent bookman has been called to the place. 


The Andrews School Furnishing Company, of 65 Fifth 
avenue, has lately been incorporated, John W. Carey, president ; 
W. W. Dempster, secretary and treasurer. This firm has been 
doing a large business for a long time in new and second-hand 
school furniture. Under its new organization with increased 
capital it will develop rapidly. 


Hall’s Arithmetics, Books I-III, are making phenomenal 
sweeps. The city of St. Paul adopted them June 5, 1901. 
Speaking of their success at Lincoln, Neb., Supt. C. H. Gordon 
says: “The improvement effected by the introduction of the 
Werner Arithmetics this year has been so marked as to war- 
rant the complete exchange during the coming year.” 


C. H. Higgins & Company have moved from South 8th street, 
Brooklyn, to their beautiful new office and factory, located at 
271 South 9th street, a fine, old-fashioned brick, mansion, and 
the large, roomy offices are beautifully furnished. In the rear 
on 8th street is the handsome new factory. Mr. Gavin, the 
manager, calls it the finest factory in Brooklyn. 

C. H. Higgins & Company claim to be manufacturers of the 
finest inks and colors made. Their eternal black will never 
fade. 


American paper makers are rapidly learning to produce sat- 
isfactory drawing papers. The days of the supremacy of the 
Whatman makers are about over. One of the latest American 
candidates for popular favor is the Patent and Free-Hand 
Drawing paper made by Taylor & Company, of Springfield, 
Mass. The samples sent out certainly take lead pencil tones 
admirably. 

Under the editorship of Dr. Samuel Fallows, formerly state 
superintendent of public instruction in Wisconsin, the Current 
Encyclopedia has started in its course. It will be published in 
twelve numbers each year, serving the double purpose of a pe- 
riodical of current events and of a storehouse of encyclopedia. 
Everything of merely ephemeral interest will be kept out, 
while the significant features of the progress of the world will 
be accurately written up. Among the special contributors are 
men like Russell Sturgis: Prof. John M. Coulter; Prof. R. H. 
Thurston; Lester F. Ward; Prof. Jacob Reighard. The 
Modern Research Company, of New York and Chicago, is con- 
trolling the business end of this remarkable enterprise. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Text-Book of Commercial Geography, by Cyrus C. Adams, 
B.A., F. A.G.S. The subject of commercial geography is one 
that will receive much more attention in the schools in the 
future than it has inthe past. The fact that the United States 
is reaching out for the control of the trade of the world makes 
it of paramount importance that American youth should be 
acquainted with the laws of commerce and the materials ex- 
changed. It is fortunate that one so well qualified as Mr. 
Adams should have undertaken the task of preparing a text- 
book. He has long been known as a writer for periodicals on 
geographical matters, and possesses wide and accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject, and an ability to trace far-reaching causes 
and effects. He not only gives facts as they exist, but explains 
why they are so. 

The large and small streams of commerce are traced, and 
he tells why they take such and such courses. Moreover he 
brings in the other things that help to make the development 
of commerce such an exceedingly complex operation. He 
shows the influences of inventions, of governmental aids and 
impediments, of the improvement of products and industrial 
processes and means of transportation, and even of race and 
religion, on commerce. Much that commonly goes under the 
name of physical geography is included. As the character 
and amount of commerce depend on the density of population 
and the degree of civilization, he shows why one country is 
thickly populated and civilized and another thinly peopled and 
barbarous. 

These generalizations are embodied in the opening chapters, 
where he describes the influence of soils, forms of the earth 
surface, races, governments, religions, laws regarding trade, 
etc.; also the influences that determine the position of town 
sites and harbors, and the effects of wind, steam, animals, con- 
duits, and electricity in the carrying of products. 

Then he treats the commerce of each country in detail, be- 
ginning with that of the United States, and proceeding to our 
colonies and thence to Canada and Newfoundland, and the 
countries of Europe, Central and South America, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and Africa. Very little statistics is embodied in the 
text ; it is given in tables at the ends of the chapters. This 
has been compiled at the expense of an enormous amount of 
labor from the most reliable documents. 

Great aid is given by the numerous maps and diagrams. 
There are colored maps showing the trade routes of the world, 
the annual amount of rainfall, vegetable products, and mineral 
products. Shaded maps show density of population, predomin- 
ant religions, chief conditions of vegetation, races of man, 
prevailing winds, different classes of harbors, drainage areas, 
ship canals, distribution of domestic animals, rainfall, vege- 
table products, wheat, cotton, lumber, coal, and other areas, 
fishing regions, etc.? Each country studied is represented by 
one or more maps showing various.commercial features. Be- 
sides these there are numerous full-page photographic repro- 
ductions of industrial scenes, such as the loom room of a cotton 
factory, an irrigated field of sugar beets, etc. The time, 
labor, and scholarship spent on this work have produced a 
volume of unusual excellence and value. It will be fully 
appreciated, we believe, by both teachers and pupils. (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York.) 


The demand that undoubtedly exists for broad, well-con- 
sidered text-books in commercial subjects is slowly being met. 
The Commercial and Industrial Geography, by Mr. John J. 
Macfarlane, librarian of the Philadelphia commercial museum, 
has been looked for with some eagerness and now that it has 
arrived is seen to be a book of most practical and interesting 
type In making it a book for school-room use the author has 
had valuable assistance from Prin. Edward Hebden, of Balti- 
more. ; 

This geography starts with the assumption that the pupil 
already has a fair knowledge of political and physical geo- 
graphy. It deals entirely with commercial relations. If the 
Mississippi is considered, the river is mentioned merely as an 
artery of commerce. The trade winds are referred to only 
for their influence upon shipping. The- bulk of the book is 
given over to the drama of the world’sindustries. The growth 
and movements of the great food products are explained, the 
production of the things we wear. of the various household ar- 
ticles. Altho only a compilation, it is fascinating as a ro- 
mance and fortunate is the high school boy who will have this 
for a study instead of some dry-as dust physical geography. 
This kind of geography touches humanity on every page. 
Above all it appeals constantly to the imagination. School 
children ordinarily grow up in the midst of great industries 
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without gaining the faintest idea of what the industries stand 
for. After studying a book like this, they will be more likely 
to open their eyes at some of the wonders about them. When- 
ever one turns to a page one finds information displayed to ap- 
peal to the imagination,—whether one reads of the fisheries of 
the world, or the mining of coal, or the gathering of wood, or 
the drilling for petroleum. (Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore.) 


Tarr and McMurry Geographies. Third Book. Europe and 
other continents, with review of North America.* By Ralph 
8. Carr, B.S., F.G.S. A., professor of dynamic geology and 
physical geography at Cornell university, and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. D., professor of theory and practice of teaching at 
Teachers college, Columbia university. The plan upon which 
this series of geographies is based, that of a full description 
of the surface features of each country as the element deter- 
mining their social and economic conditions, so leading to a 
comparison with one another, has been fully carried out in this 
third book. After a brief review of North America it gives a 
good description of each of the other continents; beginning 
with South America and Europe, tracing the history of the sur- 
face sufficiently to indicate the unity of geography and geol- 
ogy. Then it treats fully of the plant and animal inhabitants 
and shows how these depend upon climate. This leads to a 
consideration of the relative place of man among the fauna, 
and to a comparison of the stages of civilization found in the 
different countries. Closing with a comparison of these coun- 
tries with the United States, a good opportunity is found to 
lead students to a general review of the whole subject. The 
book contains many relief maps in addition to the usual maps 
showing political relations. The representation of land as dark 
and the water as light is novel, and while it affects the eye a 
little unpleasantly at first, it offers certain advantages The 
illustrations are a marked advance over those conventionally 
inserted. (The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
city. Price, $0.75.) 


Natural Philosophy, by Isaac Sharpless, Sc. B., and George 
Morris Phillips, Ph. D., principal of the state normal school, 
West Chester, Pa., with the assistance of C. Canby Balderston, 
instructor in physics in Westown school, Pa. Revised edition. 
The authors of this text-book deserve great credit for treating 
the subject in historic order, at the same time presenting all 
the later views to which nineteenth century discoveries and 
inventions have led. The plan of the book is inductive. The 
student is sent to the laboratory from the beginning of his 
study, where he is brought face to face with nature’s phenom- 
ena. The individual experiments are so arranged as to lead 
naturally to generic laws. Most books designed for the 
laboratory method of instruction are little more than drill 
books in measurements and mathematical calculations. Men- 
tal gymnastics seem to be the end, rather than the use of 
formule as aids to investigation ; in this the formule come 
from the experiments themselves. The definitions are remark- 
ably clear cut and accurate, while the illustrations are so 
drawn as to fix the attention upon the essentials rather than 
the details. The clear explanation of duplex and multiplex 
telegraphy is especially worthy of commendation. The addi- 
tion of a clear chapter on meteorology serves to indicate the 
close connection between this subject and physical geography, 
as well as to interest the student in the work of the weather 
bureau. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.20.) 


New Lessons in Language is a book for intermediate grades 
by Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent of schools of Somer- 
ville, Mass. The course covers two or three years, ranging 
from the third to the sixth grades, inclusive, according to the 
amount of time allowed for language work. The book has 
many excellent features, in line with the most advanced 
methods of teaching language. A liking for good literature 
is created by presenting worthy selections to be read, studied, 
copied, and learned. The children are helped to talk and write 
more freely about many things that they see or know. They 
are trained to become more observing especially in the field of 
natural science. Correct expression is made habitual by the 
frequent repetition of right forms Correct models of written 
forms are given and imitated. much attention being given to 
capitals, punctuation, word-forms, etc. Besides, the pupil is 
made acquainted with the elementary principles of grammar. 
While considerable must always be left to the discretion of 
the teacher there is no doubt very satisfactory results would 
be obtained by following substantially the course here laid 
down. (Thos. R. Shewell & Company.) 


The Holton Primer, by M. Adelaide Holton is a dainty little 
book with many illustrations that are copies of celebrated 
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paintings. Such a picture as Holmes’ “Can’t You Talk?” 
makes a charming page for little eyes to look at. It furnishes 
pretty sentences for little readers, too. Animal pictures are 
favorites. Children love to read about their domestic friends, 
cats, dogs, rabbits, horses. There are other animals, also, and 
such charming stories for baby pupils. The Primer is a 
primer from the first to the last page. The stories are full of 
life and the author’s evident purpose to keep on the level of 
the first-year child is evident thruout the book. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, Chicago.) 


The only excuse for a new English literature is that it will 
approach the subject from some new point of view. Prof. 
Vida D. Scudder’s English Literature represents a fresh de- 
parture in that the English imagination and its racial antece- 
dents appear as her central theme. The importance of the 
mingling of the various ethnic strains in the British isles in 
the development of the art and literature of the people is be- 
ginning to be adequately recognized ; this is certainly one of 
the first, if not the first, of text-books to take it into account. 
The whole tone of the book is fresh and spontaneous— distinct 
and rather unusual merit in a compulation covering a vast field. 
(The Globe School Book Company, New York.) 


In spite of their lack ef spontaneity the poems of Pope have 
qualities that have prevented their sinking into oblivion. He 
was a master of the classic style of verse and he put many 
valuable thoughts in a form in which they have become 
familiar to the world. In Selections from Pope, in the English 
Readings series, we have some of the best of his productions in 
verse, ably edited by Edward Bliss Reed, Ph.D., instructor in 
English in Yale college. The introduction analyzes Pope’s 
qualities as a poet. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. Price, 
70 cents.) 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation is edited for the English Read- 
ings series by Daniel V. Thompson, A. M., who has added an 
introduction giving a review of that great orator’s life and 
services. Some features of the book deserve special attention. 
In place of the fascinating passages quoted or cited from 
Burke’s contemporaries, the substance of those originals have 
been introduced, in a brief and pointed form. Incorporated in 
the notes are sentences giving the gist of the successive para- 
graphs of thespeech, so framed as to form an intelligible brief 
when read consecutively. Many debatable points have been 
aoe up by the notes. (Henry Holt & Company. Price, 

cents « 


The efforts put forth to make geography work attractive to 
children have resulted in placing upon the market many geo- 
graphical readers, all having excellent points in common, and 
each having points superior to the others. The desire for 
something new in the reading line is another reason for those 
interesting books that make their way into the library and 
school-room. Longmans’ Pictorial Readers are written in a 
chatty style that will hold the attention of children and 
thereby incidentally impress many geographical truths upon 
them. The boys and girls who live in these pages use their 
eyes to see natural phenomena and their tongues to ask why. 
Thru both these senses they learn what a wonderful world we 
live in and how wise are the provisions of Providence for our 
necessities. A wide range of subjects is touched upon even in 
this first book, so that little readers will have taken trips into 
many fields when they reach the last page. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. Price, $0.36.) 


The Natural Arithmetic, Books I, II, If], has four aims: 
“To present the subjects in a spiral order, to make the work 
easy, to give the subject variety and interest, to develop genu- 
ine mathematical thought, to give prominence to the idea of 
magnitude.” Abstract and concrete work are given in each 
lesson, but the concrete predominates. Sinple problems are 
found on the first page. The little people thus are introduced 
to this phase of the work early. The problems are of a prac- 
tical nature, too. 

In the second book the same excellent features are noticed. 
Problems here also are nine-tenths of the work. The third 
book carries out the good features of the first two books. 
The teacher will go far before she finds any more practical 
arithmetics or better arranged. (American Book Company. 
Prices, 50, 40, and 50 cents.) 





Owing to pressure of other matter, the department of 
School Law had to be omitted from this issue. A very 
important article by, Mr. R. D. Fisher, on the right ef 
school boards to compel pupils to pursue studies which their 
— object to, will appear in the School Board number 
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Books Under Way. 
Ainsworth & Company. 


Lakeside Series of Classics : 

Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village.” 

Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” 

Hawthorne’s “The Great Stone Face,” edited by W. H. Skir- 
ner. 

Hawthorne’s “The Snow Image,” edited by Miss R. M. Ka- 
vana. 

Ruskin’s “The King of the Golden River,” edited by Miss R. 
M. Kavana. 

Browning's “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” edited by C. W. 
French. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


“The Modern Mission Century, by Arthur T. Pierson. 

“The Children’s Health,” by Mrs. Florence Hull Winterburn. 
“ Retail Advertising,” by Frank Farrington ” 

“Young Men and the Times,”by Josiah Strong. 

“The Next Great Awakening,” by Josiah Strong. 

“The Jew as a Patriot,” by Madison C. Peters. 

“ Woodland and Meadow,” by W. I. Lincoln Adams. 


Ginn & Company. 


“A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions,” 
by Frank F. Abbott. 

“A Descriptive Speller,” by George B. Aiton. 

“Handbook of the Trees of New England,” by Lorin L. 
Dame and Henry Brooks. 

“Latin Composition,” by Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 

“Friends and Helpers ” (Spanish Edition), by Sara J. Eddy. 

“Legends of King Arthur and His Court,” by Frances N. 
Greene. 

“ Beasts of the Field,” by Wm. J. Long. 

“owls of the Air,” by Wm. J. Long. 

“The Stars in Song and Legend,” by Jermain G. Porter. 

“Old Indian Legends,” by Zitkala Sa. 

“Cyr Readers by Grades,” Books I.-VIII., by Ellen M. Cyr. 


Hinds & Noble. 
“Pieces That Will Take Prizes,” by Harriet Blackstone. 
“How to Gesture,” new illustrated edition, by Ed. Amherst 


Ott. 
“ Ethics for High Schools,” by Austin Bierbower. 
“Tnstructive Lessons on Plants and Animals.” 
“Songs of the Eastern Colleges.” 
“Songs of the Western Colleges.” 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


“A Brief Topical Survey of United States History,” by Oliver 
P. Cornman and Oscar Gerson. 

“Literary Studies.” A brief introduction to American lit- 
erature. 

“The Tragedies and Fragments of Aschylos,” translated by 
E.H.Plumptre. (A new edition.) 

“English History Stories,” edited by H. P. Warren. 

“The Primer of Work and Play,” by Edith Goodyear Alger. 

“ America’s Story for America’s Children,” Book V., The 
Revolution and the Foundations of the Republic, by Mara L. 
Pratt. : 

Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities,” edited by Hamilton B. Moore. 

Atwood’s “ Complete Graded Arithmetic,” Sixth Grade Book. 

Thackeray’s “ The Rose and the Ring,” with introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” edited by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. 

Craik’s “So Fat and Mew Mew,” with introduction by Lucy 
Wheelock. 

Storm’s “In St. Jurgen,” edited by Arthur S. Wright. 

= “ Hochzeit auf Capri,” edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. 

Hauff’s “ Lichtenstein,” abridged and edited by W. Vogel. 

Schiller’s “Die Jungfrau von Orleans.” 
4 : La Bréte’s “Mon Oncle et Mon Curé,” edited by Mme. T. F. 

olin. 

Daudet’s “La Petit Chose,” edited by O. B. Super. 
‘anh Bardos Cubanos,” the best Cuban lyrics, edited by E. C. 

ills. 

Echegaray’s “‘O Locura O Santidad,” edited by Geddes and 
Josselyn. 

Goldoni’s “La Locandiera,” edited by Geddes and Josselyn. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
“England’s Story:” A History for Grammar and High 
Schools, by Eva March Tappan. 
“The Government of the American People,” by Frank Strong 
and Joseph Schafer. 
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The Riverside Literature Series : 

Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun,” edited by Annie Russell Marble. 

Irving : “Selected Essays from the Sketch Book,” edited by 
Arthur Marvin. 

Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Mrs. H. A. David- 
son. 

The Riverside Biographical Series : 

“‘ Alexander Hamilton,” by Charles A. Conant. 

“ Washington Irving,” by Henry W. Boynton. 

The Riverside Art Series : 

“Landseer,” by Estelle M. Hurll. 


Henry Holt & Company. 


“Deutsche Bildungszustinde im 18 Jahrhundert,” edited by 
J. A. Walz. 

“Flora of the Northern States and Canada,” by N. L. Brit- 
ton. 
“La Familia de Alvareda,” edited by Percy B. Burnet. 

“Elements of French Prose Composition,” by J. H. Cameron. 

“The Story of the Nation’s Politics.” 

“Ttalian and English Dictionary,” by Hjalmar Edgren. 

“Poems of Goethe,” edited by Julius Goebel. 

Goethe’s “‘ Reineke Fuchs, edited by Edna B. Holman. 

Pr oan edited by Carla Wenckebach and Margaretta 
iiller. 

“ Elementary Zoology,” by Vernon L. Kellogg. 

“Hamburgische Dramaturgie,” edited by Charles Harris. 

“Minor English Poems,” edited by Martin W. Sampson. 

Macaulay’s “ Essays on Milton and Addison,” edited by James 
Arthur Tufts. 

“Elements of Qualitative Analysis,” New Edition, by Wm. 
A Noyes. 

‘ “ Prose Selections from Walter Pater,” edited by E. E. Hale, 
r. 

“Elementary Spanish Grammar,” by M. M. Ramsey. 

“ College Text-book of Chemistry,” by Ira Remsen. 

“Sesame and Lilies,” edited by Robert K. Root. 

“Elements of Physics,” by Fernando Sanford. 

“Die Braut von Messina,” edited by A. H. Palmer and A. G. 
Eldridge 

“Wallenstein,” edited by W. H. Carruth. 

Seignobos’s “History of the Roman Peop!e;” English trans- 
lation, edited by William Fairley. 

“Reader and Theme-book,” by Calvin Thomas and William 
A. Hervey. 

Tirso de Molina’s “ Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes,” edited by 
Benjamin P. Bourland. 


William R. Jenkins. 


“ Bovine Obstetrics,” by M. G. De Bruin. 
“Diseases of the Cat,” by J. Woodroffe. 
“ A Practical Guide to Meat Inspection,” by Thomas Walley. 
“Bl Mallinerillo, by Otros Cuentos,” par Don Antonio de 
Trueba, edited by R. Diez de la Cortina. 
“El Cantiro de Dofia Mencin,” por Don Juan Valera, edited 
by R. Diez de la Cortina. 
“First Year Latin,” by W. W. Smith. 
“En Son Name, Jean Valdo a les Vandois,” by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, and translated by Mary Prince Sauveur. 
“French Conversation Cards,” by Theodora Ernst. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” edited by Reed Paige Clark. 
B. F. Johnson Company. 
Homer’s “Iliad” (Pope.) edited by Frances R. Shoup and 
Isaac Ball. 
The Macmillan Company, 


“Tarr and McMurry Geographies,” New England edition, 
prepared by Philip Emerson. 

“Choice and Chance” (Cambridge Mathematical Series), by 
William Allen Whitworth. 

Xenophon’s “The March of the Ten Thousand,” translated by 
H. G. Dakyns. 

“Euclid’s Elements of Geometry,” Books VI. and XI., edited 
by Charles Smith and Sophie Bryant. 

“ Modern Europe,” 1815-1899, by W. Alison Phillips. 

“Commercial Education at Home and Abroad,” by Frederick 
Hooper and James Graham. 

“A Manual of Determinative Bacteriology,” by Frederick D. 


Chester. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 


“The Holton Primer” (Lights to Literature Series), by M. 
Adelaide Holton. 

“Language Through Nature,” by Avis Perdue and Sarah E. 
Griswold. 

“Four Old Greeks,” by Jennie Hall. 

“Classic Myths,” by Mary Catherine Judd. 
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“Child Stories from the Masters,” by Maud Menefee. 
“Dr. Brown’s Rab and His Friends,” edited by C. W. French. 
Poe’s “Gold Bug,” edited by Theda Gildemeister. 
Western Publishing House. 
“German Primer,” by Anna Richter Hamilton. 
“Introduction to the Study of Zoology, for High Schools and 
Academies,” by N. A. Harvey. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 
“Freshman English and Theme Correcting in Harvard,” by 
C. T. Copeland and H. M. Rideout. 
“ An Elementary French Reader,” by Gaston Douay. 
“Our First School Book,” by Carrie S. Ferris. 
“The Arnold Primer,” by Sarah Louise Arnold. 
“Plans for Busy Work,” edited by Sarah Louise Arnold. 
“ Asgard Stories,” by Mary H. Foster and Mabel Cummings. 


We , 
The New Postal Regulations. 
Postmaster General Smith has signed an order bar- 


_ ring books issued under periodical titles from second- 


class privileges. Only those publications will henceforth 
be elegible which depend for circulation upon their 
actual value as news or literary journals. 

This regulation affects classes of publications worthy 
andunworthy. It bears hard upon several of the leading 
text-book houses which issue expensive editions of the 
English classics serially. On the other hand a great 
many of the publishers of the under world will find the 
field of their “grafts” very much restricted by this de- 
cision. 

Mr. Charles E. Merrill, head of the house of Maynard, 
Merrill & Company, takes a very sane, temperate view 
—— decision. When interviewed on the subject he 
said: 

“The new regulation undoubtedly will work some 
hardship to such houses as ours, tho less than we might 
imagine. It is a fact that large orders for our English 
classics are generally sent by freight. We have of course 
a good many small orders which must be mailed and 
have certainly always found the second-class privilege a 
great convenience as well as something of a financial 
saving. 

“However I am not prepared to say that the postmas- 
ter general’s decision is not justifiable. The blow it 
deals to large classes of low and even obscene literature 
series is salutary. It may be that a little later some 
plan can be devised by which the firms that deal in stand- 
ard literature shall not be paralyzed for abuses of priv- 
ilege conmitted by unscrupulous publishers.” 


The Union Label on Text-Books. 


The case against the application of the principles of 
unionism to school text-books has been urgently stated 
in a pamphlet recently issued by J. S. Cushing & Com- 
pany, the well-known printers at Norwood, Mass. The 
Cushing Company has been foremost among the print- 
ing houses of the country in the fight against enforced 
unionism and it has certainly gathered upon its side a 
substantial show of arguments against the label and 
what the label stands for. The pamphlet cites legal de- 
cisions which indicate that the label ordinance has been 
defeated in every case when put to the test. The opin- 
ions of many of the leading printers of the country, all 
adverse to the label, are cited and the arguments used 
by Mr. Cushing in response to a request made Oct. 31, 
1900, by Typographical Union No. 228 that he unionize 
his office are reprinted in full all told, the cause of the 
label in text-books seems to be pretty well demolished. 


SF 


The Boston office of E. L. Kellogg & Company is at 116 
Summer street and is in charge of Mr. Herman Goldberger, 
who is very favorably known to New England teachers. 
The success of ‘‘ The School Journal” and of the other pub- 
lications of this house in the New England field has been 
very marked A full line of teachers’ books and publications 
will be carried in stock at the Boston office, where friends of 
‘¢ The School Journal’’ will always be cordially welcomed. 
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Private School Interests. 


The annual Private School number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is a unique publication, which aims to present 
the best models in the various departments of effort 
peculiar to private schools, especially the boarding 
school. The problems in this field are constantly grow- 
ing in difficulty and complexity. Nor are they outside 
of the sphere of interest of public school men and 
women. The best private schools will ever represent 
the most complete realization of educational ideals. It 
is natural, then, that the public schools should look to 
them for training the people to see what schools can be 
made to do, what equipment is necessary for successful 
work, and what good things there are to be derived from 
education conducted in an enlightened, liberal spirit. 

The fact that many private schools are followers rather 
than leaders of the public institutions does not change 
the principle. It may be set down as a rule that every 
private school that is worthy of the name of school 
represents the practical working out of an educational 
ideal. Institutions conducted for revenue only are mere 
department stores where one can purchase at prices 
plainly marked on the goods, or in catalogs, so much 
French, so much painting, etc., etc. They are wholly 
outside of the field of education. The present number 
is dedicated to the private schools whose interests are 
educational rather than commercial, which are more 
anxious to learn what to do with a pupil after they have 
him, than they are merely to have him enrolled and paid 
for, which seek to give to their pupils the best there is to 
be had. 

At the Chicago Institute in one of Colonel Parker’s 
inimitable lessons in psychology, a pupil made a remark 
in which she unwittingly gave the substance of the 
reason for the demand for private schools. The colonel 
had asked some such question as, “Why is it such a 
difficult task to make public school officers strive for the 
best education for the children in the schools? The 
pupil, a girl of about eighteen years of age, replied, 
“Either they don’t know what is best or they are afraid 
to make the effort or”—just then the bell rang for the 
close of the session, and she quickly added—“ that’s why 
we have private schools.” The colonel had already 
moved toward the door when the weight of the remark 
struck him. He turned briskly around with, ‘‘ There 
you have said a greater truth than youknow.” As long 
as there are teachers and superintendents who wittingly 
or unwittingly deprive the child of his educational rights, 
there will be, and must be, private schools. Thank God 
for them ! 


Particular interest attaches to the illustrations of the 
Washington School for Boys and the New York Military 
academy, in the present number. The Washington is 
perhaps the most completely and most elegantly equipped 
private school in this country. The recognition of the 
value of physical training and especially of field sports 
is very expressive of the modern tendency in secondary 
and tertiary education. New York Military academy is 
@ pioneer among great private schools for boys in offer- 
ing complete courses in manual and industrial training. 
Lasell seminary is leading the way among the institu- 
tions for the training of young women. The domestic 
science courses in this institution can well serve as a 
model for girls’ schools. 

There is as yet no institution in this country repre- 
senting as completely elaborated a philosophy of educa- 
tion as Abbotsholme, of which a sketch appeared in THE 
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ScHoo. JourRNAL’s “Annual” of last June. The editor 
intended to have a chart sent out with the present 
number giving a bird’s eye view of Dr. Reddie’s plan, 
but unforeseen difficulties have delayed the publication 
and the matter will have to be delayed until the 
Christmas number, to be published the latter part of 
November. 

This calls to mind the experience that the managers 
of the best patronized private schools are staunch sup- 
porters of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. They recognize that 
success depends upon constant watchfulness and circum- 
spection ; upon a ready discernment of any new lines of 
pceogress in the educational field; upon strict devotion 
to their profession and the determination to keep abreast 
of the vanguard. Several principals of large private 
schools have made it a rule to subscribe for each of 
their assistants. One of these far-sighted men, in send- 
ing twelve dollars to pay the subscriptions for himself 
and his five assistants, wrote recently, “I consider this 
the best annual investment for the equipment of my 
school. Your periodical contains just the sort of stuff 
to keep one on the move, filled with the conviction that 
one is engaged in a noble work. The reading of your 
last year’s Private School number meant an actual cash 
gain to me. You seem to have our every need in mind, 
and meet it at some time or other. Good luck to you, 
and many years of ever-increasing usefulness and pros- 
perity.” 

How deeply private school men are interested in de- 
scriptions of promising lines of educational endeavor is 
evidenced also from the fact that the article about Ab- 
botsholme in the summer number brought inquiries from 
them at a ratio of seven to one public school man. This 
does not indicate that public school teachers take less 
interest in educational progress, but that they feel more 
keenly how almost impossible it is for them to secure 
the equipment necessary for carrying on the most ad- 
vanced work. Moreover, they do not deal with the 
problem of boarding pupils. 





The present number goes to many private schools 
whose principals are not yet enrolled on the subscription 
list of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. These we ask especially 
to read every page with care, and to ask themselves 
honestly whether they ought to let a day pass before 
they join those of their confreres who have made this 
periodical a weekly visitor and counselor. The subscrip- 
tion price is so low and the value to be derived from its 
reading so palpable, that there ought to be no further 
hesitation. 


FH 


State-Supt. G. R. Glenn’s annual report of educational 
conditions in Georgia calls attention to an interesting 
sociological phenomenon—to the fact that a great deal 
of the emigration from country to city is due to the de- 
sire of parents to provide their children with good edu- 
cational facilities. In many instances a family gives up 
the farm and a life of comparative prosperity to take up 
an existence of struggle and worry in the city for no other 
reason than that of schooling for the boys and girls. 
The figures show that in the cities of Georgia the in- 
crease in attendance during the past year amounted to 
about ten per cent., while the increase in the country 
schools was only about two per cent. 

It may be premised that when the need of good 
school-houses, good teaching, and good supervision is felt 
in rural communities as it should be, this artificial stim- 
ulus to the movement city-ward will be in large measure 
removed. You cannot blame parents with aspirations 
for not wanting to send their children to some of the 
rural schools of to-day. Once let good work like that of 
the School Improvement League of Maine become gen- 
eral thruout the country, and the farmer will be less 
ready to give up his country independence to become a 
street car conductor or janitor in the city. 
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College Life 150 Years Ago. 


GENTLEMAN, whom we will considerately 
introduce by his initials only as “‘S. L.”* 
has left behind him a diary which affords 
an interesting picture of how the business 
of going to college was managed a century 
and a half ago. With no austere design 
to create invidious comparisons between 

the bald and niggard simplicity of those far-off times and 

the elegances of our own time, we purpose to lay be- 
fore the kind reader such portions as may best trans- 
port him back over thirty lustrums and afford him a fair 

estimate of the freshman of 1751. 

His birth having taken plaee at so remote a period as 
1732, we may, in conformity with the notions which then 
prevailed, and by throwing ourselves and readers back 
into that distant era, evading any prejudices that may 
now exist against the use of adjectives denoting quality 
applied to that event in man’s existence, permit ourselves 
to say that it was a good birth. That is, it was caused 
or originated by a line of respectable ancestry seated in 
the place of his nativity, enjoying competence at home 
and consideration in the vicinity. His father was a 
grave and respected magistrate by the commission of a 
royal governor, and what still more decidedly bespoke 
the confidence and esteem of his contemporaries, a 
colonel in the Massachusetts militia. These facts all ap- 
pear, or most of them, in the little book, and are con- 
firmed in the larger work of Dr. Boyd. His home is now 
and has long been’ the very elegant residence and valu- 
able estate of one of the richest families of Boston. 

In the year 1751, it seemed fit in the eyes of this 
worthy gentleman that his son should proceed to college 
and preparations were made for hisdeparture. Why he 
did not go to Cambridge, which was within four miles 
of his father’s house, fully appears in our book, but need 
not here be stated. He is bound to the distant seat of 
Nassau Hall in Newark, N. J. Fora young gentleman 
of his rank to present himself among strangers, so far 
from his home, without evidence of the consideration in 
which he is held by his neighbors, and with no claim to 
favorable reception at the college, but the examination 
and the fee he tips at his entrance, was not to be thought 
of. The reverend clergy, honorable magistrates, mer- 
chants in credit with correspondents at New York, each 
in his way, came forward with credentials that were to 
place the son of their honored neighbor upon the clear- 
est footing as regarded character and credit. 

Of one of these letters of recommendation we shall 
make an extract. It is to his Excellency Jonathan 
Belcher, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and now 
of New Jersey: 

May it please your Excellency : 

Sir,—After due salutations, and wishing you health, and 
prosperity, and a peaceful government, these are to request 
you to accept the bearer’s humble desires of your regard. 

“Your Excellency will excuse this freedom, when I assure 
you, sir, I have still a sense of the peculiar regards shown me 
in the little acquaintance I had with you before you left New 
England, and the highesteem I then had and still have of you as 
a patron of learning. 

“ Mr. (8. L., Jr.,) visits Newark college in order to qualify 
himself for ye work of ye ministry, and to obtain academical 
honors from that college, which, I doubt not, his piety and 
learning will soon merit. 





Hoping his conduct may merit him a character good in your 
esteem, and yt. he may be an honor to his own province, con- 
cludes me at present, 

“Yr. Excellency’s most obt. 
“Most humble sert. 
Chelsea, Sept. 9, 1751. N. Oliver, jr. 


We must give an extract from another. It is from 
the Rev. William Clenechan to the Rev. Mr. Burr, presi- 
dent of the college and the father of Aaron Burr: 





*This gentleman, S. L. was born in May, 1732, at Waltham, 
near Boston. 


Rev. Hon., and respected sir. 

The bearer (Mr. S. L.), engages me, however unworthy, to 
address you in his behalf. He waits on you for admission into 
your society, and when you shall think he merits it, for ye 
honors of your college. 

As he has lived with and near me, and taught in the town’s 
schocl for upwards of a year past, to universal acceptance and 
edification of our children, as an overseer of said school, and 
as a friend engaged by his merits, I can’t refuse granting his 
request of recommending him to your nearest esteem. 

As I doubt not his learning and piety will soon convince all 
acquainted with him of his just deserts, if God shall increase 
those graces, which seem fast-rooted in his breast, I shall save 
no more of his merit, being called suddenly to this task in great 
haste. 

As I think, sir, you may safely depend on his veracity, I 
shall leave him to give you a narrative of the particular rea- 
sons for traveling so far for those honours wh. some persons 
might think should be conferred nearer home. 

These letters and others of like import, the young 
gentleman not willing that such testimonials of his good 
character and mementoes of the regard of the great and 
good men, who gave them should be lost, carefully copied 
into the little book before us, to which we are wholly in- 
debted for their preservation. 


HOW THE STUDENTS TRAVELLED FROM BOSTON TO NEWARK AND OF 
HIS POSSESSIONS ON SETTING OUT. 
On these heads we copy from the book: 


Sept. 6, 1751. Possessed of five dollars, one moydor, three 
guineas. 
Sept. 10. Laid in for the voyage to New York, viz.: 


5 quarts West Ind. Rum £1176 
+ Ib. Tea, a 48s. 120 
Canister. 06 0 
1 doz. fowls. 2100 
2 pounds loaf sugar at &s. 16 0 
1 doz. and 8 lemons. 1090 
3 pounds butter. 120 
Box. 5s. 05 0 

£8 76 


The above computation is in the currency called old 
tenor, at £2 5s. to the dollar. And as, in the extensive 
journeys thru which we shall follow our student from 
Boston, in Massachusetts, thru the provinces of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, or parts 
of them, we shall find him computing in various curren- 
cies, it may be as well here, and once for all, to remind 
the reader that the value of a dollar was as follows: 


New England currency. £06 0 
Light or Newark. 088 
Proclamation. 07 44 
New York. 080 
Old Tenor. 250 


Thus we find that his rum was about sixteen cents a 
quart; butter eight and one-third cents a pound; 
tea about a dollar; his fowls a little more than a dollar a 
dozen; and the total of his outfit for the voyage some- 
thing short of $4. 

We hope that our readers will refer to the letters of 
introduction and consider the high promise and pur- 
poses of the party undertaking the voyage, and refrain 
from any reflections upon the disproportion of the first 
article in the inventory to some of the others. It cer- 
tainly reminds one of the bills found in Falstaff’s pockets. 

The journal proceeds: 

Sept. 5, 1751. Put on board ye sloop Lydia. Capt. J. Van 
Wagener, master, viz.: a chest in w’c.; Two close coats, one 
great coat, two jackets, thirteen shirts, seven pair of stock- 
ings, six caps, four cravats, three handkerchiefs, one pr. 
breeches. 

Books, viz.t Bible, Latin and Greek Testaments and Gram- 
mars, Latin Dictionary and Lexicon, Ward’s Introduction to 
Mathematics, Gordon’s Geography, Virgil, Tully. 

A voyage so long as from Boston to New York could 
not, of course, be made without touching at an interme- 
diate point and we find a memorandum of expenses at 
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Newport, where the young scholar supplied himself with 
a penknife, a corkscrew, and a bucklebrush, at a cost of 
£2 5. O. T., but the long voyage had an end at last, so 
that he was able to pay the captain £1 8s., on the 24th 
day of September, 1751, in full for his passage, as ap- 
pears by Capt. Jacob VanWagener’s receipt of that date. 
This must have been York money, and amounted to 
$3.50, as appears by an entry in these words: “ York 
money, dollar 8s.” 

It is easy for a young student to imagine what impulses 
moved the heart of this young gentleman on finding 
himself in the City of New York. The memorandum 
proceeds : 


12 yards best Russell @ 4s. 6d. £2140 
2 Duke of Cumberland handk’fs. 54 
8 yards plaid @ 5s. 6d. 204 0 
3 pairs worsted stockings @ 10s. 1100 


Paid Mr. Barnes for entertainment, viz. 1 day. 

Equal to sixty cents. Who will show us the St. 
Nicholas, or Metropolitan of 1751, that fobbed that 
reckoning? Its attractions could not divert our Tele- 
machus or detain him beyond a single day from his pur- 
pose, and he proceeded on the 24th, at an expense of 
eighteen and three-fourths cents to Newark, leaving, 
however, with Mr. Ennis Graham, the materials to be 
made into a gown. For this he afterwards sends, with 
5s. 6d., York, by Clintock, his chum. 

Also paid Dr. Turner for five days board, the 


washing of five shirts, and bringing up my chest,ete. £0.05 0 
A pair of snuffers. 0010 
Oct. 3. A gallon West Ind. Rum. 005 0 
[5 quarts gone since the 10th of September]. 
How he spends money at college, on dress, etc. 

October 3, 1751. 
Paid Mrs. Crane, viz.: 
For 21 lbs. candles, @ 10d. per Ib. £017 6 
Oct. 4. To a fountain pen of Mr. Gordon. 0019 
Oct. 7. To Mr. Sol. Davis, for bringing up my 
gown from York. 0006 
To pr. garters for a gown-string. 0012 
To 3 yds. flannel, @ 3s., for pr. waist coats. 009 0 
To 2 doz. buttons. 001 2 
To making ye waistcoats, @ 2s. a piece. 0040 
To 5 yards list. 0 06 93 
To J. Canfield in boot for exchange of Lexicons. 0077 

Newark or Light. £2 03 24 


Three months we will suppose devoted to the ordinary 
routine of college exercise, and that the health and 
spirits of the students required the gown, which Sol. 
Davis brought up from New York, to be laid aside, 
while a few days should be spent in “seeing the year 
1752 inaugurated with proper solemnities and festivity 
into the place of the old one.” 

Accordingly we find as follows: 

January 8, 9, 10, 1752. 


To expenses in a journey to N. York, slay-hire, etc. £100 64 
To postage of a letter from my father. 0018 
To Martin’s dictionary 15s; calendar, 4s. 0190 
To an almanac, 9d.; sand-box, 6d. 001 3 
To inkpowder, 1s., sealing wax, 6d.; grinding razor, 
6d. 0020 
To a jacket. 306 10 
These articles in York currency. £5 11 34 


It may not be necessary to copy more of this part of 
the book in course, but we shall make a selection of va- 
rious items of what seems to us of most significance. 

And what Jersey-man will not read with pride, in the 
first that follows, the evidence of the antiquity of a 
branch of industry that now reflects honor upon his 
state from all parts of the country: 


March 24. To E. Crane, for a barrel of cyder. £0140 
Horse and Chair to the Falls. 008 0 
I. Sheppen, 40s. York, toward the bottles. 203 4 
For mending my button. 0010 


This last article puzzled us for a moment, and in sad- 
ness we were on the verge of renouncing our omniscience 
as a reviewer. What button, in the name of all that is 
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ancient, was that which, being capable of being mended 
at all, could have required for its repair, in labor and 
materials, the sum of eleven and a half cents?—a sum 
which, to judge from the price of fowls at $1.10 per 
dozen, or butter at eight and two-thirds cents a pound, 
would have purchased at least three times as much as 
the same sum would purchase to-day. Was it a single 
button omnipotent to confine the waistband of those 
breeches which he brought from Boston? Did it figure 
as an auxiliary to those “garters,” which he bought for 
a gown string? Was it a stud of gold or silver doing 
alone the duty of the three required on the plaited bosoms 
of the moderns? Thus each article of ancient wear was 
called, when at “ Button-Maker, Rise,” a cocked hat of 
imperishable felt exhibited upon its front, in embroidered 
silk, the article in such earnest question. 
And here is the hat itself: 


May 21. Toa hat. £201 2 
And now for the board bill. ‘ 

William Camp, Cr. To board from March 20 to 

June 20, 1752, at 7s- per week. £4110 

Sept. 28, N. S. To 12 weeks and 6 day’s board. 4100 

Jan. 20, 1752. cord of hickory wood, @ 14s. 003 6 


This brings the board at eighty and three-fourths cents 
a week, and hickory wood at $1.62 a cord. Let us go to 
Newark and save our money: 
Aug. 29, 1752, Lent the President £8, York cur- 


rency. £8 000 
Sept. 26. Paid Mr. Burr for my degree (Proclama- 

tion). 1100 
To materials for breeches. 1089 
Making sd. breeches. 006 0 


Class June 17, 1752, President Mr. Preses silver can as gift, 
pr. hands Mr. Wright. Cost £7100. 
18th. Revd. Pres’d., by short orat, returned his thanks. 
24th examination. Hebrew. Testament, Homer, Tully’s ora- 
tions, Horace logic, Geog’y, Astronomy, Nat. Philosophy, On- 
tology, Rhetoric, Ethics. 

August 31. Paid toward the horse, £7160 

To bill Camp, for putting my chest on board, £0 06 0 

These last two items admonish us that we approach 
the time for 

Taking Leave of a College. 


A small item for wine, with several for limes, sugar, 
and rum, about the same period, enable us to understand 
that the pains of leave-taking might have been assuaged 
by convivial sentiment, and|that festivity derives a charm 
from sorrow, while it lightens its burden. The songs 
which that wine inspired were not the mad chants of 
Bacchanalism, but the wasting perfume of flowers. The 
flowers fade, indeed, and youth, with its peculiar pleasures, 
passes away; but not without hope and leaving the heart 
to ripen. 

The “chest” is placed on board a craft, whose name 
is not preserved to us ; but we trust a good craft, that 
safely discharged its freight of gowns, breeches, jackets, 
and “‘ Duke-of-Cumberlands” to become, in time, the ad- 
miration and envy of the belles and beaux of the remote 
province of Massachusetts bay. Our adventurer begins 


His Journey Home 


The bachelor of all arts, by the diploma of Nassau 
Hall was, by his own achievement, a master of the im- 
portant and gentle science of the horse; which, with a 
genuine prowess, he reduces to practice on this occasion. 

Let us trace him with the aid of hisjournal. His fine 
face—for his portrait still exists—shaded hy the hat he 
has bought for the handsome sum of £2 1s. 2d.—the 
mending of the button of which cost him as shilling; his 
full breast, throwing forward to the air and light the 
ample jacket or waistcoat that cost him £3 6s. 1d. What 
were its colors or materials? We know its liberal form 
and pockets descending to the hips. Was it plush or 
scarlet, velvet, corduroy; or what texture of long forgot- 
ted name, and of manufacture among the lost arts? 

His horse carries him the first day to Harvard, where 
the night is spent. On the next he proceeds thru Bol- 
ton and Lebanon, to Leapenwell’s in Norwich, where he 
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D. C. HEATH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED. STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Author of an Elementary History of the United States. 


NEW EDITION. ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. HALF LEATHER. 590 PAGES. FOR INTRODUCTION, $1.00. 


This new edition of rgor retains all the excellent features of its predecessor, and to these adds new merits of equal im- 
portance. Itis absolutely accurate and well proportioned. The chapters have been entirely rewritten in attractive style, 
adapted to pupils in the grammar grades, and the history is brought down to the present summer. The book has more than 200 
illustrations from authentic sources, and 40 accurate maps, indicating territorial changes and growth. It is the most attractive, 
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and the most useful United States History yet published. 





HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL 
CLASSICS 


A new series. Complete texts. Educative and attractive 
illustrations. Good printing and durable binding. The best 
books for supplementary reading, and for children’s libraries. 
Edited by such well known critics as EDWARD EVERETT 
HaLE, Mary A. LIVERMORE, THOMAS M._ BALLIET, 
CHARLES F, DOLE, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD, etc. 
10 and 15 cents each in paper. 20, 25, and 30 cents each in 
cloth. Published monthly. 





THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VER- 
TICAL WRITING 


Combines simplicity, legibility, and a clear round letter 
form that can be written rapidly. No other system omits so 
much that is useless or includes so much that is practical. 
These books are more largely used than those of any other 
system, either vertical or slant. Just adopted by the States 
of North Carolina and Oregon, and are already exclusively 
used in the States of Virginia, South Carolina, Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, Delaware, and Idaho. 





TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By MARY F. HYDE 


These books are scholarly in treatment and abreast of the latest thought in the teaching of Elementary English and Grammar. 
Book ONE treats the Sentence as the unit of expression and begins with its study. From the Sentence are developed 


Parts of Speech, and finally Definitions and Rules. The process is one of induction from the first. 


Oral and Written Compo- 


sition are introduced early with constant practice in applying all principles. 

Book Two gives sufficient technical grammar for all demands below the high school. Strong in the treatment of Syntax, 
of Clause and Phrase Analysis, in logical arrangement, and in numerous exercises and composition work, this bock is easily the 
best English grammar in the market for developing the power of clear thinking and accurate speaking. 


Book Ong. Cloth. Illustrated. 211 pages, 35 cents. 


Book Two. Cloth. 338 pages, 60 cents. 





AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 


By Mara L. Pratt. A series of new, fresh. and accurate history 
readers for grades III-VI, in five volumes. These books are effect- 
ively illustrated in black and white, and in colors; are bound in at- 
tractive and artistic covers: are uniform in size, 614 x 734; printed 
on extra heavy paper and in good type. Price, per volume, 40 cents. 


NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER 


By James H. Pennrman. Contains 6,000 difficult common words, 
selected and arranged in accordance with the best modern ideas 
on the subject. Dictation exercises at the bottom of every page 
are a feature of especial merit. Boards. 160 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


PADRE ISLA’S GIL BLAS. 


Selections from the famous Spanish version of Lesage’s masterpiece. 
Exceedingly easy and interesting. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. 248 pages. Price, $1.00. 


BOUVET’S FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION 


With notes and vocabulary. Part I furnishes material for drill 
upon the essentials of grammar and syntax, with constant applica- 
tionin the construction of sentences. Part II consists of graded 
selections for translation into French. 190 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


FRASER AND SQUAIR FRENCH GRAMMAR 


It combines a beginners’ Lesson Book, a Complete Systematic Gram- 
mar, a Reader with Exercises,a Conversation Book. Oral, written 
and dictation exercises are abundant and are based upon every-day 
French models. 550 pages. Introduction price, $1.12. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR 


(Pages 1-161 of the above with Reader). 308 pages. Price, 90 cents. 























CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


By J.R. Fuickineer. A historical and analytic study of civil insti- 
tutions, as developed in the States and in the United States, adapted 
for schools and colleges. The treatmentis both consecutive and 
comparative, and being national in scope, the book is adapted for 
usein every StateintheUnion. Cloth. 874 pages. Price, $1.00. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By Lyman C. NEwetxt, Ph D. Logical, scientific, and up-to-date. 
200 experiments, (21 quantitative). 400 problems. Sufficient tn scope 
for the most exacting courses of study. 410 pages. Price, $1.10. 


THE ATWOOD ARITHMETIC 


A new edition, thoroughly revised. The work for each grade of 
grades III-VIII, inclusive, is bound in a separate book. Each 
* book with answers about 160 pages. Price, 25 cents per volume. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Arranged on the “spiral advancement” plan and embodying in 
practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of arithmetic. 
Wherever these books are adopted they stay, and the longer they 
are used the better they are liked. 


WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 


Accurate definitions, cafteful grading, abundant problems, and 
skilful adaptation 1or beginners make this the most successful 
algebra forhigh school use. Half leather. 858 pages. Price, $1.10. 


WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 


In method of proof characterized by simplicity, brevity. and orig- 
inality, in variety and abundance of exercises with aids wherever 
needed, and in developing power for original work the Essentials 
excels all other geometries. Half leather. 899 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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sleeps again. Thence, by Volentown and Scituate to 
Angell’s, in Providence; where, after a ride of fifty miles 
in the saddle, let us hope he had refreshing cheer. 
Thence, by Attleborough, Wrentham, and Dedham where, 
for some cause, he prefers Gay’s inn to Ames’—he did 
not know of whom that Ames was to be the ancestor— 
he arrived, after another ride of fifty miles, at his 
father’s house house in Waltham. 

Of the expense of this journey we are not informed; 
but fourteen years later he performed nearly the same 
route, on horseback likewise, when he expended about 
$1.50 per day. On this last occasion, his practice was 
to ride about fifty miles a day, stopping three times be- 
tween morning and night for purposes requiring the out- 
lay of from sixpence to two shillings lawful, or eight 
cents to thirty-three and one-third cents, at each time 
of dismounting. He expended upon his journey home 
from college probably from four to fiva dollars, in the 
four days he was upon the road. 

Without assuming to be perfectly accurate we may, 
upon the authority of the little book we have examined, 
conclude that our young gentleman left home with about 
twenty-five dollars in his pocket. In the twelve months 
of his absence he received: 


Upon Mr. Wendell’s letter of credit. $ 40 
From his father. 100 
From some one, thru one E. §., about 20 
Making with the $25 first named $185 
Of this there went for clothing $ 43 
Board, at 80? cents per week, 42 
College Bills, 20 
Amusements, 6 
Rum, $3; Cider and Bottle, $8. 11 
Traveling Expenses, 12 
A Horse (part payment), ‘ 20 
Sundries—Embracing wood, at $1.62 per cord; can- 

dles, 10 cents, barber, etc. 11 


$165 
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Thus, we have a pretty fair notion of the college ex- 
penses, for twelve months, of a young gentleman of re- 
spectable birth and connections at that time, whose habits 
appear to have been liberal and whose outfit was upon 
such a scale as to enable him once to accommodate the 
rresident with a loan and, at another time, to unite with 
his classmates on a complimentary gift to him. 

In dismissing the little book from this review, the imagi- 
nation lingers upon the scene thru which it has carried 
us. The myriads who have seen thronged the paths he 
trod and, without leaving a memorial of their individual 
existence, have resigned to succeeding generations, the 
shadows they have pursued, even the generation that 
now toils in the harness all pass away to give place to the 
adventurers whose little travels and brief sojourn we 
have thus become acquainted with and the people among 
whom we trace him. 

The country itself, thus “re-peopled with the past,” 
owned the feeble sway, under George II., of the Duke 
of Newcastle, in whose horizon its dim outlines were 
but little known, and which he describes as “ the island 
cailed New England.” The country must have been, 
much of it, a wilderness permeated with roads, so little 
deserving the name and answering the purposes of auch 
accommodations that, nearly forty years later, our 
traveler habitually passed over them on horseback, send- 
ing his luggage by sea. The almanac of that and even 
a much later period, gave most of the space after the 
calendar to registering the names and places of the 
principal inn-keepers, with the distances between. 

It was in the very month of September on which our 
student left college that Lord Chesterfield’s famous bill, 
establishing the new style of the calendar, took effect. 
Washington, who was of the same age with our hero, 
was surveying in Virginia. Ear] Bute was intriguing 
at Leicester house and the future Chatham nursing, in 
the impotence of subordinate official station, the terrors 
that, in a few years, were to burst upon the two great 
powers of continental Europe. 
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The Busy World. 


The ruins of a large ancient city have lately been dis- 
covered in the state of Guerrero, Mexico, by J. M. Saun- 
ders, an American. The city is one which must in its 
best days have had a population of at least 50,000. It 
was located on a mountain ridge at the very summit of 
which stood a great amphitheater. In the center of this 
is still to be seen an altar thirty feet high and covered 
with hieroglyphics. The arenais strewn with large 
stone axes, beads, jade ornaments, arrow heads, and many 
small copper ornaments. 


County Training Schools. 


The prospectus of the Marathon, Wis., county normal 
school for its third year calls attention to the success 
that is attending the creation of those county schools for 
the training of teachers. This Marathon institution is 
under the principalship of former State Supt. O. E. 
Wells, and is therefore assured of very able directorship ; 
but all the county normals, so far as heard from, seem 
to be doing well. 

The underlying idea is to have a good school in close 
proximity to the homes of its pupils—-an institution 
where those who have completed the ordinary country 
school course can get training which will carry them 
somewhat beyond the work of the schools in which they 
are liable to teach. The program of these schools is not 
designed to be very ambitious so far as extent and va- 
riety of the subjects offered are concerned. Those who 
show special aptitude will be sent on to higher schools. 


More Mound Builder Relics. 

A party of Ohio archeologists, headed by Dr. W. C. 
Mills, has been working for several months past upon the 
big Adena mound near Chillicothe. They have already 
made some finds of considerable importance. In taking 
off the top or subsidiary strata a number of skeletons 
were unearthed as well as bracelets, finger-rings, ank- 
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lets, and other delicate ornaments. These interments 
were of the kind known to archeologists as intrusive ; 
that is to say, they were made by wandering tribes after 
the mound had been completed. Any traces of the act- 
ual builders of the:mound must be looked for in the 
lowest stratum. 

Here was found a giant skeleton—giant as mound 
builders go, for they were evidently a very small race. 
This was the skeleton of a man nearly six feet in height. 
Close by him were a gorget and a pipe. The gorget is 
made of slate, bored with two holes thru which a cord 
can be passed allowing the gorget to be worn around the 
neck as an ornament. The pipe is cylindrical in shape and 
about fourinches inlength. It was made of fireclay with 
little holes at one end thru which the smoke can pass. 

Six other skeletons were exhumed. Ornaments were 
found with nearly all of them. Among other things 
were beads skilfully fashioned from bones of animals, 
each with a small hole thru the middle. 


King Edmund’s Bones. 

Behind the simple statement in the London dispatches 
a few days ago that the relics of King Edmund the Mar- 
tyr had been brought from France to England there lies 
a mass of history, to say nothing of the still larger body 
of disputed assertion, religious tradition, and sheer folk- 
lore fable which 1,031 years have developed about a 
name that once attracted more reverence in England 
than that of any other native saint, except those of Ed- 
ward of Westminster and Thomas of Canterbury. The 
recent action of the pope, the duke of Norfolk, Cardinal 
Vaughan, and the Catholics of England at large has, in 
fact, resulted in throwing the weight of superior num- 
bers, not to speak of authority, all on one side in a con- 
troversy which has lasted for nearly seven centuries, and, 
incidentally, stultifying the veneration of St. Edmund’s 
relics at the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds from the year 
1216 to the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII., three centuries later.| 
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CHILD LIFE READERS 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL, 
(Authors of the Blaisdell Speller) 


The Child Life Primer, 

First Reader, Child Life. . ; - 
Second Reader, Child Life in Tale and Fable, . 
Third Reader, Child Life in Many Lands, . 

Fourth Reader, Child Life in Literature, P , 


. Price, $ .2 ATTENTION is called to the artistic merits of 
= <2 the illustrations. No expense has been 
“ as spared on the mechanical features of the series. 
= «36 The covers are waterproof, and may be cleaned 
¢ 40 as often as they become soiled. 





THE CHILD L 


Have been rapidly Introduced into the Best Public School 


Systems of the 
New England. Middle Atlantic, 
Central, and 


Western States 


IFE READERS 


Because They are Graded to the Child's Capacity, 
and Because They are Interesting to the Child 


The difficulty of finding these two important advantages combined 
in one series is, to our mind, the explanation of the remarkable popu- 


larity of these Readers. 
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THE THREE BOOK SERIES 


FIRST BOOK - Home Geography - - $.60 SECOND BOOK - North America - - $.75 
THIRD BOOK - - Europe and Other Continents - - $.75 
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Asia and Africa, with Review of North America - 


$.40 
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Edmund, or Eadmund, ascended the throne of East 
Anglia in the year 855, being crowned king of that part 
of England on Christmas day, at the age of fifteen. Both 
as aking and asa man, history gives him the highest 
character; asa warrior his prowess was called into requi- 
sition when, in 870, the great incursion of the Danes, 
under Ingvar and Hubba, swept over the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; if he did not rout them, they left 
his kingdom and turned their attention to his neighbors 
on the north. They suddenly returned upon him; finding 
him and his people unprepared, by force of superior 
numbers they succeeded in scattering his army and com- 
pelling him to hide. The legend runs that when King 
Edmund was hiding on the brinks of the river, near a 
bridge, the glitter of his golden spurs, reflected in the 
water, attracted the attention of a bride and bridegroom 
who were going over the bridge, and they betrayed him 
to his enemies. The curse of the martyr king brought 
such ill-repute upon the bridge that no bride and bride- 
groom now ride over it. 

The heathen Danes, having made him prisoner, de- 
manded that he renounce Christianity. Because he 
chose death rather than apostasy, Edmund was recog- 
nized by the church as one of the noble army of 
martyrs. 

The relics of St. Edmund were kept in the church at 
Hoxne unti! 903, and then transferred to Bedricesweorth, 
which thereafter became known as Bury St. Edmunds— 
meaning the borough of St. Edmund. Knut the Great, 
a Danish king of England, replaced the wooden church 
which covered the relics with a stone structure, the 
Benedictine monks took charge of it, and, long before 
the Norman Conquest, Edmund, king and martyr, had 
taken a conspicuous place in the galaxy of national saints. 

In 1214, when John was struggling with Stephen 
Langton and the barons of England, who were bent on 
establishing the Magna Charta, the constitutional party 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Edmund the pre- 
text for a convention which resulted not long a!ter in a 
still more famous meeting at Runnymede, where the 
cornerstone of American, as well as of English, liberty 
was laid. 

In their struggle with their king the English barons had 
invoked the aid of Philip Augustus, king of France, and 
an army came into England under his son, the Dauphin 
Louis. 

The barons treated the Dauphin rather shabbily, and 
he carried off with him the relics of St. Edmund from 
the shrine,which attracted more pilgrims than any other 
shrine in England, except that of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. The Book of Psalms, out of which it was said the 
sainted king had learned all the psalms by heart, was 
left. Now after the lapse of 1,031 years his remains 
have been brought back and will rest in the Catholic 
cathedral in London. There stood until 1849 the very 
tree on which he suffered martyrdom; it was an oak 
twenty feet in circumference, and some of its branches 
were seventy feet in length. 


The Great Nile Dam at Assuan. 


At present the cultivated soil of middle and upper 
Egypt consists of a belt of land on either side of the 
river extending as far as and no farther than the line 
reached by the waters of the high Nile. The rest is 
arid, unproductive sand. The Nile waters are peculiarly 
rich in a sediment invaluable for agricultural purposes, 
and yet every year enough Nile water and soil to create 
several Egypts are allowed to run into the Mediterranean. 
It is to impound this water that a great wall of granite 
is being built says The Sun on the southern side of the 
First Cataract at Assuan. 

The wall stretches from the right bank of the Nile 
to the left, a distance of a mile and a quarter, and, when 
completed, will rise ninety feet above the level of low 
water. The top of it will be as wide as street, and will 


accommodate much traffic. 
Continued on page 228.) 
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“Nature and Science” 


in ST. NICHOLAS 


There is a department 
"ira calied “Nature and 
1 4 Science” in oT. NICH- 
fi “3 OLAS magazine which is 
=| appealing wonderfully to 
teachers. Many persons 
are takiog SI’. NICHO- 
LAStor their children ex- 
pressly for tnis depart- 
ment and itis being wide- 
ly used 1n schouls. 

It is the mission of the 
school to develop the 
best of the boy or girl. 
Hence, the most impor- 
tant part of an education 
is to develop a love and 
knowledge of nature. 
' This is the mission of 
ee “4 ‘Nature andScience” 
ae eanse <l in ST. NICHOLAS. Its 
¢ know.” . articles and letters are 

[ie EEO )) original, accurate and 

aes : attractive. It renders 
































personal aid to teachers 
and pupils In addition 
to the published facts of 
general interest, it dis- 
seminates by personal 
letters a vast amount of 
information on special topics. Young people are encouraged 
to ask questions. As a supplementary reading exercise in 
schools ‘‘ Nature and Science” is unequaled. It is edited by Mr. 
Epwarp F. BIGELow, whose work as a scientist is well known. 








Every voy and every girl is naturally 
a question asker. ‘* St. Nicholas” 
is the question answerer, 


Miss ©. E. Mason of the ‘‘School for Girls, The Castle, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.,” writes to the publishers of ST. 
NICHOLAS: “I consider the Nature and Science department 
a most valuable educational feature, not only for young children 
but for more mature students and for teaehers and parents... 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the accumu ation of knowl- 
edge gained by a mind accustomed from early years to an 
interest in such work as this. I believe the gain in power over 
a mind not developed by such an interest to be at least fifty 
per cent.” 

Mr. Hiram U. Kino, principal of the King School for Boys, 
writes. ‘During the past year several ‘copies of ST. NICH- 
OLAS have been in constant use in my boarding school, and 
next year I expect more copies to be used. I have taken new 
interest in the magazine since the addition of the ‘Nature and 
Science’ department, 
which I have found to 
have great value for 
the pupils.” 





THE principal of the 
“Catharine Aiken School 
for Girls, Stamford, Ct.,” 
writes: “The ST. 
NICHOLAS responds to 
sO mauy interests for 
children that I have been 
very glad to have the 
‘Nature and Science’ 
department so fully de- 
veloped, as I am sure 
it arouses an enthusiasm 
among the children to 
note and investigate 
things for themselves.” 





Can the Sea-anemone tell the difference 
between a piece of meut and blotting- 
paper soaked in meat-juice f 


THE Supt. of Schools at Seattle, Washington, writes to Mr. 
Edward F. Bigelow, the editor of the ‘‘ Nature and Science” 
department in ST. NICHOLAS: ‘You have struck the key- 
note. No subject is more important and no subject has so little 
printed matter and material to help the teacher. I shall be 
glad to avail myself of your help.” 


SPECIAL RATES are made on a number of copies of ST. 
NICHOLAS taken in one school. Write for particulars to 


THE CENTVRY CdO., 
Union Square, NEW YORK. 





“Nature and Science” 


i» ST. NICHOLAS 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


Many New Subjects. Many New Plates. 
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MITCHELL’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPEAKER 


By Witmor B. MircH ext, Professor in Bowdoin College. ci—858 pages. 12mo_ $1 00. 

Declamations have been sought which furnish exercise in the various elements of expression and at the same time appeal to students—those 
which are unhackneyed. treat live subjects, and present a vivid picture, tell an interesting tale, deal with a concrete situation, or advocate principles 
and policies fervently and eloquently. 

Raymond L. Alden, Professor in Stanford University: The “Speaker"’ meets a real need in combining a brief account of the principles of elocution witha « 
practical collection of speeches. 


LEWIS’S SPECIMENS OF THE FORMS OF DISCOURSE 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Associate Professor in Lewis Institute, Chicago. viii—367 pp. 16 mo. 60 cents. 
The aim of this volume is to present in comparatively brief compass specimens of the chief forms of prose composition, especially exposition. 
Samuel Thurber, Dosen (Mass.\ Girls’ High School ee i nothing mare Emily I. Meader, Providence (R. I.) Classical High School :—I have been using 
the book would be an exceedingly interesting prose anthology. e method o rn : 9 wi e a : PR 
teaching to which the book lends itself is altogether reasonable, and allows all pn renee nina my class as a practical experiment, the result of which is 


| BURKE: ON CONCILIATION 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by Danrex V. Tuompson, Teacher in Dr Julius Sachs’s School for Boys. xliv—122pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 
A workiag edition in which the dominating purpose has been to help the young reader to appreciate this speech as literary art. 
Katherine Lee Bates, Professor in Wellesley College :—A clear and helpful edition—with the touch of the skilled teacher felt all through it. 


THOMAS & HERVEY’S GERMAN READER AND THEME BOOK 


By Cavin Tomas, Professor in Columbia University, and Wruu14m A. Hervey, Instructor in Columbia University [Ready in Octobder.] 
A short and very easy reader with com position exercises based on the text. 
—_ LS pad Practical German Grammar has been recently introduced into high schools in Worcester, Providence, Brooklyn, and 
iladelphia. 


VOCABULARY EDITIONS OF CLASSIC PLAYS: 


GERMAN. Schiller: D'E JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. fdited by A. B. 
Lessing: MINNA VON BARNHELM. Radited by Professor Nicuoxs, of Harvard. Vocabulary by Wm. A. Hervey. xxx—237 pp. 
Wiii1am D. Wuitney, of Yale. 191 pp 16mo. 60 cents. — So 
Schiller: WILHELM TELL. Edited by Professor ArtHurR H. FRENCH. 
S sine, Sia poncethinion ms pd (Edited by Professor E. 8. Joynes.) 
: « Edited by Prof ; 
: Jorn, of South Caroline College. es Sa ete Tee CORNEILLE: LECID. 114 pp. 12mo, 385 cents. 
xli—266pp. 16mo. cents. 
RACINE: ATHALIE, 117 pp. 12mo. 35 cents. 
:H UND ROTHEA, i 
Goethe: HERMAN DO Edited by Professor RACINE: ESTHER, 


CALVIN Tomas, of Columbia. xxii—150 pp. 40 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,, irWiscts"avenut, - cuicaco, 





66 pp. 12mo. 85 cents. 
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(Continued from page 226.) 

The wall is pierced by sluices. They number 180. 
The great steel doors with which they are provided will 
be worked by machinery, at once enormously powerful 
and yet so delicate that a child could let loose millions 
of gallons of this water which is to be Egypt’s salvation. 
At some periods of the year 900,000 tons of water will 
rush thru the sluices every minute. 

The dam will bottle up 1,000,000,000 tons of water ; 
in other words, a lake 144 miles long will be formed. 

The cost of the scheme has been fixed at $25,000,000 ; 
but the Egyptian government will not be asked to pay a 
sixpence until the work has been completed. The set- 
tling of this little bill will extend over a period of thirty 
years, so that Egypt is getting her colossal dam on the 
same system as thrifty housewivse get their sewing 
machines—the deferred payment system. 

It will prove a good bargain for Egypt, for it it cal- 
culated that England is virtually making the land of the 
Pharoh’s a present of something like $400,000,000. 

In addition to the great wall at Assuan, a subsidiary 
dam is being built at Assiut. On the former 12,000 
men are employed, the vast majority natives. They re- 
ceive between three and four piastres a day, or about 
$1.25 a week, which is twice as much as they usually 
earn. On pay day the money is usually brought in bullion 
on camels across the desert from the Assuan bank, and it 
is an interesting sight to see the patient bearers of the 
gold kneel down while their precious burden is distributed 
among the eager thousands of jabbering bappy toilers. 

The stone for the great wall is being obtained from 
the quarries of which the Temples of Philz are believed 
to have been built—the unhappy Phile which, when the 
dam is completed will be submerged and partly disappear 
from sight for the first time in its three thousand years 
of existence. 

The granite blocks that are being quarried for this, the 
first great engineering achievement of the twentieth cen- 
tury, bear the marks of wedges used thirty centuries ago. 
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Necessary Books for ~ ~» 
Every Well Equipped School 





’ (Regular Subscription Edition with Atlas and 

Funk & Wagnall s Latest Words.) Adopted for use in the Public 
Standard Dictionary Schools of N. Y. city, Embracing many new 
dictionary features, and including exclusive 

advantages of surprising convenience and value. Nearly 250 eminent 
ee ; 533 readers for quotations ; 304,000 vocabulary terms (79,000 more 
than any other existing dictionary) ; 125,000 synonyms and antonyms ; 45,000 
choice quotations ;88 pages colored maps and cyclopedic matter of 28,000 


entries ; 5,000 illustrations ; 21 beautiful colored plates ; cost over $1,000,000. 


Journal of Education, Boston: “... In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, 
typography, style, and illustration it challenges criticism and commands 


admiration.” 
The Students’ i. = for use in the Public Schools of N. ¥. 
city. Thoroughly new from cover to cover, 
Standard Dictionary with exclusive features of extraordinary im- 
ortance. Every particular of its arrangement 
has been especially designed to fully meet the most exacting requirements 
of the modern dictionary. 62,2: ocabularv Terms. Large 8vo, 915 pp. 
Cloth, leather back, $2.50. Leather, $4.00. Thumb Index, 50 cts. extra. 
Journal of Education, Boston : ‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive 
the wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination 
of non-essentials, which make this book worth much more than the price to 
any student, teacher or writer.” 


Adoptedfor use in the Public Schools of N. ¥. 
Standard Intermediate Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
School Dictionary Standard Dictionary. It gives the meaning, 
orthography, pronunciation and etymology 
of 38,000 words and phrases. 800 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, Pres. American Authors’ Guild: “I deem it su- 
perior to any similar volume that has yet come to my notice.” 
i Adopted for use in the Public Schools of N. ¥- 
The Cyclopedia of city. Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Practical Quotations Eighty-six thousand lines of Concordance. An 
Apendix containing Proverbs from the French, 
German, each followed by its English translation. Also a full list of Latin 
law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 8vo, 1205 pp. Price, Buck- 
ram, $5.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
Hon, Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador to Great Britain: “The most complete 
and nseful book of the kind ever published.” 


Adopted for use in the Public Schools 
English Synonyms, of New York city. Over 7,500 Olassified 


Antonyms & Prepositions and Discriminated Synonyms. Nearly 
4,500 Classified Antonyms. Correct use 
of Prepositions clearly shown by illustrative examples. Hints and helps on 
the acurate use of words. By Jas. C. Fernald, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Dept. Standard Dictionary. 12mo, cloth, 574 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute: ‘This book will do more 
to secare rhetorical perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than 
ny other text-book onhigher English yet produced,” 








PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 











WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 











What else can you d—but ORDER- 


WHEN YOU HAVE SUCH 


Convincing Testimony and Facts from over 1300 








School Boards 





That 


and All Damages Repaired Instantly— 


Which 
consist 


A Large Amount of Money can be Saved Each Year—The Free Text-Books and 
Supplementary Readers can be Transferred in a Neat and Clean Condition, 


BY THE USE OF THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Book. Cowvers—Leatherette, @aterproof. Germproof. 
Self-Binders—Repairing broken and weakened bindings and loosened leaves. 
of Transparent Paper—Mending torn leaves. 





- Box 643. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Send in your request for free 
samples. P. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Timely Books for Live Ed t 
| by Pror. §. C. Hanson, isa new bright book containing Instruction, Practice | 
Music oat Ge om. Work, and Songs. 100'pages. Boards. Price, Scents 
by. Prors. C. L. and M. W. Moors, 8 i Music, Urbana, and Cham- 
Books MUSICAL GEMS, sign, ill is a graded book for town, vi lage. and countty schools. 128 pages. 
oards. Price, 25 cents 
Higher THE NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC, by Pror. A. W. Rica, Iowa State Normal School, 
= is eee nae ——,, Interesting 
. and unique features. 820 pages. Half Leather. 
Arithmetic Price, 7 cents. Send for exe ange rates. 
nae by Wess, Ware, and ZANngR, i i 
° THE PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES, wonderfully popaler in sige town,in the 
Drawing country. Write us for descriptive booklet 
—fully illustrated. | 4 
S N 
mammote catatoc. A. FLANAGAN CO., 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Gducational Outlook 


How a School Board is Com- 
posed. 

WORCESTER, MASss.—In reply to an 
attack made in a sermon by Rev. Austin S. 
Garver upon the school board of which he 
is a member, the Gazef¢te prints a short 
biographical note concerning each one. 
Mr. Garver’s point was that very many of 
the members are without educational qual- 
ifications. These persons make up the 
board : 








WarRD ONE. 


Rev. Austin S. Garver, a clergyman, 
graduate of a college and a theological 
school, a refined, cultured, and scholarly 
gentleman. 

Maj. E. T. Raymond, a well educated and 
well informed gentleman, a business and 


professional man who has had wide experi- 
ence in public affairs ard whose war record 
was notable. 

Prov. Levi L. Conant, an instructor in the 
Polytechnic institute,a college graduate, 
and a man of sound scientific training. 


WarD Two. 

Herbert M. Wilson,a trained stenogra 
pher, appointed by the Supreme court as 
court reporter, educated, and formerly a 
teacher, 

Andrew W. Ekstrom, a man holding a re- 
sponsible position with the American Steel 
and Wire Company, a capable business ran, 
well educated in Sweden, and a creditable 
representative of an important section of 
the community. 

Dr. Windsor A. Brown, a physician, a 
college and medical school graduate, 

Warp THREE, 

Dr. Francis A. Underwood, graduate of 
the Worcester high school, Holy Cross col- 
lege, and a medical school, a practicing 
physician. 


Dr, Michael J. O'Meara, a physician of 
large practice, a college and medical school 
graduate. 

Dr. John H. Sullivan, a practicing physi- 
cian, graduate of the high school, Holy 
Cross, and Harvard Medical school; had 
extensive surgical experience in Boston. 

WaRD Four. 

Dr. John T. McGillicuddy, graduate of a 
professional school and a practicing phys- 
ician, member of one of the representative 
Catholic families of the city. 

Dr. Thomas M. Daniels, a dentist, a grad- 
uate of high school and dental school ; well 
educated and of high social standing. 

John A. Fitzgerald, teller in the Bay 
State savings bank, a keen and capable 
man, picked out by a corporation for a re- 
sponsible position, 

Warp FIveE. 

Albert L. Smith, connected with the firm 
of George C. Whitney &£Co., given respon- 
sible duties by a prominent business man, 


(Continued on page 232.) 








A New Departure! 





(201 pages) 


(330 pages) 








Thomas R. Shewell 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
68 Chauncy St. 111 Fifth Ave. 





Just Published: 


New Lessons IN LANGUAGE 
New ENGLish GRAMMAR 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 


Recent advances in pedagogical psychology 
have shown the need of more scientific methods 
of language teaching in grammar grades. These 
books, the very latest issued, are the only ones 
that meet this new educational demand. . The 
attention of all progressive school officials is 
respectfully invited to this new series. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


378 Wabash Ave. 


VENETIAN 
BLINDS 





No School 
Complete Without Them 





Guaranteed for Five Years. 





& Co., 


ChICAGO: 


ALBANY, 














Made only by 


ALBANY VENETIAN 
BLIND CO., 


NEW YORK 


’ WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Two Notable Adoptions 


On July 25, 1901, the State Board 
of Education of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED 


LITERATURE READERS 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of four years. 





On July 9, 1901, the State Text-Book 
Commissioners of Oregon adopted 


Reed's Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work, 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 


and 


Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State for a period of six years. 


A law recently passed by the legislature authorized 
the Governor to appoint a text book commission of five 
men. The commission was made up of men of the 
highest intelligence and of undoubted integrity, and 
this adoption is therefore particularly gratifying to the 
authors and publishers of these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 








ADAMS'S 


NOW READY 


COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.30 

One of the great books of the Twentieth Century, 

Third large edition already on press. 

Adopted by the leading commercial schools of the 
country. 

Bristling with significant facts and replete with val- 
uable information. 

Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper 
sequence, 

Statistical matter compiled from the latest official 
data, supplementing, but not mixed with the 
text. 

Prominence given to inventions and processes that 
facilitate production and trade. 

Gives the basal principles of the geography of com- 
merce, connecting effect with cause. 

Key words and topics indicated by heavy type, for 
convenience of study and class exercises. 

Graphic features: 120 maps, a number in colors; 38 
diagrams; 21 half-tone illustrations showing typ- 
ical industries. 

A copious index, for quick reference to all its varied 
information. For further particulars of this and 
other Twentieth Century Text Books, address 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
New York Boston Chicago 





London 














BOOKS THAT STIR THE 
HEART AND MIND. 


Supplementary Reading for All Grades, 
STORIES OF BIRDS. 


By T. GitBert Pearson, of Guilford College, N. C. 
‘Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, 60 cts. te Five 
Parts, Paper covers, 10 cents each. 

SOME BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 
By A. C. Wess. Cloth. 144 pages. Illustrated. Retail price, 50c. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY STORIES. 


Edited by M. Win1FrRED Hauisurton,and P. P. CLaxtTon. 12mo. 
Cloth. 144 pages. Illustrated. Retail price, 25 cents. 


STORY OF THE AGES. 


The Geological Formation of the World, Its Growth, etc. By 
Ipa Brown, Southern Female College, West Point, Miss. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 108 pp. etail price, 35 cents. 


NORTH CAROLINA HISTORY STORIES. 


By W. ©. Atxen, Supt. Waynesville (N. C.) Schools. | Five 
Beoks Papercovers. Price, 10centseach. Inone volume, 
cloth, 50 cents., 


TEXAS HISTORY STORIES. 


By E G. Lirrixesonn. Five Books. Paper covers. Price, 10 
cents each. In one volume, cloth, 50 cents. 


SOLDIER LIFE in the ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


By Cariton McCarrtay. 182pp. [lustrated. Retail price, 50c. 


LIFE OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By Mas. M.L.Wriuiamson. 200 pages. Beautifally Illustrated. 
Retail price—Boards, 25 cents ; Cloth, 85 cents. 


LIFE OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON. 


By Maus. M. L. Wrtu1amson. 248 pages. With many beautiful 
illustrations. Retail price—Boards, 30cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


By Mrs. M. L. Witx1amson. In preparation. 
CATALOG ON REQUES!. 


B. B, JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 

















SCHOOL BOOKS 


and all the other books of all the pub- 
lishers. 





Our collected school book stock offers 
you every advantage. It enables us to 


ship your various selections 


IN ONE SHIPMENT 





PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, INTELELI- 
GENTLY, CHEAPLY 


Send for school book catalogue with 
prices and code for telegraphic orders. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Book Jobbers 


33-37 East 17th Street NEW YORK 
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OFFICE METHODS 
“= PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


as its name indicates, is a work that combines 
instruction in Bookkeeping and in Business 
Practice and Forms. Written with special 
reference to high school needs. A twentieth 
century product already in use in hundreds 
of well-known high schools including Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. 


OTHER BOOKS 


On Commercial Law, 
Business Arithmetic, 
Spelling, 
Letter Writing, 
Shorthand, and 
Touch Typewriting. 














Write for our Catalogue, giving name of school with 
which connected. Address 


POWERS & LYONS, 


24 Adams St., CHICAGO 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


The Pioneer System of Intermedial 
Slant Copy-books, and the only com- 
plete system embracing Writing 
Primer, Short Course (6 books), 
Regular and Business Course (8 
books), Practice Books, Charts and 
Manual. Intermedial between the 
old standard slant and Vertical. %» 





Smith's 
Intermedial 
Penmanship 


Based upon a thorough and scientif.c 
method of voice training, as service- 
able in the reading exercise as in 
the music. The system consists of 
elementary charts and manuals for 
theteacher and a ful! series of Music 
Readers for the pupils. Widely 
introduced. Uniformly successful, 


American 
Music 
System 


In two parts, for Elementary and 
Grammar grades, forming a practical 
and successful correlation of lan- 
guage work and spelling. The work 
in the two subjects is arranged on 
alternate pages and presents a series 
of Icssons of constantly increasing 
interest to both teacher and pupil. 


Spalding 
and Moores 
Language 
Speller 





For circulars and terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





If tt 1s the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to Know— 








for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 








The Card System 
of Bookkeeping. 


1. Begins with simple, independent cash, 
personal, and property accounts. 

2. Leads naturally and quickly to double 
entry. 

8. Students receive and make out checks, 
drafts, notes, etc, 


4, All commercial papers kept systemati- 
cally in a patented filing case. 


5, For each new step there 1s a hand-written 
and photo-engraved form, 


6. All forms are in a model book, which con- 
tains nothing else. 


7. Pupils are intensely interested from the 
start, 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Lid., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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especially interested in educational mat- 
ters, and a constant student. 

Dr. John T. Duggan,a graduate of the 
high school, Holy Cross college and a med- 
ical school ; a physician of large practice, 
and for many years on the school board. 

Rev. Henry Hague, pastor of St. Mat- 
thews Episcopal church, a cultured gent-e- 
man and well read student, for many years 
has possessed the love and respec: of all 
South Worcester. 

Warp SIx. 

Prof. Clifton F. Hodge, the well known 
Clark university scientist,a man of broad 
and profound learning, his name known 
thruout the United States and Europe. 

Edward I. Comins, for many years a 
grammar school principal in Worcester, 
well educated, possessed of executive abil- 
ity, knowledge of school work, and of prac- 
tical business experience. 

Prof. George I Alden, for many years a 
professor at the Polytechnicinstitute, a man 
of souad education and now engaged in an 
important manufacturing enterprise. 

WarD SEVEN. 

Dr. M. Bonner Flinn, a practicing phys- 
ician, graduate of college and professional 
school, veteran of the war, wounded in ac- 
tion, prominentin politics in Pennsylvania 
before coming to Worcester, a close student 
of educational affairs. 

Charles R. Johnson,a graduate of Har- 
vard college and Harvard law school, a 
practicing lawyer, connected with the 
school board for many years, 

Dr. Melvin G. Overiock, graduate of a 
normal school and a medical school, form- 
erly a teacher; secured a professional edu- 
cation by dint of hard work to earn the 
money, Low enjoying a large practice. 

Warp EIGHT. 

Mrs. Nellie Weber Lincoln, a normal 
school graduate and formerly a teacher in 
the Worcester schools, a woman of marked 
ability and high social standing. 

George F. Brooks, the executive official 
of the Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany. chosen by a great manufacturing cor- 
peration to fill a position; has bad wide ex- 
perience in school affairs. 

George S. Clough, a retired business man, 
long engaged in business as a contractor, 
formerly member of the common council 
and of the legislature; exposed defects in 
management of public buildings depart- 
ment. 


Model Schools Started. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The first attempt to 
run model schools in this state will be 
made this fall. The plan was suggested 
by County School Commissioners John N. 
Rogers, of Washington, and H. C. Saun- 
ders, of Pulaski counties, who have sub- 
mitted their scheme to State Supt. Glenn 
and secured his hearty co-operation. The 
two counties will begin the experiment in 
October. In this way it is hoped to supple- 
ment and diversify the work done by the 
state normal school at Athens. 


How to Treat Incorrigibles. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—** Many teachers look 
upon the mischievous child as an enemy,” 
said Dr. Sanford Bell, of South Hadley, 
Mass., at the annual meeting of the Al- 
legheny county teachers’ institute. *‘ One 
of the tragedies of the school-room and of 
the home is when teacher or parent puts 
himself out of touch with the child.” 

Dr. Bell went on to say that the incor- 
rigible in nine cases out of ten is not to 
blame for his character, since home and 
school influences have made it what it is. 


Parents and teachers too frequently de- | 


velop latent tendencies toward evil instead 
of checking them. Abnormal sensibility 
is frequently changed into incorrigibility 
thru rough handling. The most sacred 
function of the teacher is to find the child’s 
soul hunger and under proper treatment to 
satisfy it with the right soul food. 

Another notable address at this meeting 
was made by Dr. Emerson E. White upon 
“Methods of Instruction.” Dr. White 
discussed the direct, the indirect, and the 
objective methods of instruction, explain- 
ing their defects and benefits in the differ- 
ent periods of a child’s life. 

A very interesting summary. of early 
American educational history was given 








~ FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES} 


Coy 


ROMPTNESS and punctuality are Ve 
features of vital importance in suc- 
cessful school management, and these _ ‘illi\\* 
results can only be secured by having , 
correct time and correct signals to work 
by; the way to secure these results is 
to install the 


FRICK AUTOMATIC PRO- 
GRAM AND TIME SYSTEM 


HERE this system is used all bells 
ring on the exact minute and all 
clocks are alike. 

This Program Clock can be instantly 
set to ring the bells on any minute of the 
day or night. All Secondary Clocks are 
operated by the Program Clock, therefore 
require no winding and all clocks are on 
time. 

Hundreds of the public and normal 
schools, academies, colleges, etc., of the 
U. S. and Canada, work, eat, sleep and 
play by these clocks. 

You will be interested in reading cata- 
logue relating to Frick Clocks and their 
uses. Write for one. Full information 
promptly furnished. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred Frick. Waynesboro, Pa. 


JVKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship, 
EDITOR NEW ENGLAND JOVRNAL OF EDVCAGION. 

































A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, 
philanthropist and statesman The book, as Representa- 
tive Brosius says, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
“An act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility.” 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents. In 
paper, 25 cents. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., pup.isters, HARRISBURG, DA. 
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Many Schools are Considering 


their wants in the line of Tools and Benches for Manual Training 
Work. We are supplying these goods in quantities all over the 


country. Send in your list and let us quote. 


If you have not 


already received copies of our two New Catalogues—No. 131, of 
Files and Rasps; and No. 133, of Wood Carvers’ Tools and 
Accessories, send for copies. No charge to customers, #.% % st .% 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO,, 


209 Bowery, New York, since 1848. 





by Dr. S. D. Fess, of Ada, O.,whose topic was “The Beginnings 
ot our Two Civilizations. The differences between the Northern 
and the Southern ideals of education were strikingly illustrated. 

An announcement of great interest was that Pittsburg will 
entertain the state educational association next year. An at- 
tendance of 10,000 is already predicted by County Supt. 
Hamilton. 


Progress in Newark, N. J. 

School savings banks in Newark schools are being talked up. 
Commissioner Logan, of the ninth ward, has been looking 
into the matter and believes that Newark children ought to be 
given a chance to save their pennies. It is understood that 
Supt. Poland has given the scheme a qualified approval. It 
has been referred to a committee. The board has passed a 
resolution providing for the appointment of twelve physicians 
to act as medical inspectors at an annual salary of $250 each. 
The nominations will be made from an accredited list of phy- 
sicians who are willing to serve. A resolution has been passed 


that all nominations for appointment, promotion, and transfer 
of teachers shall be made by the superintendent with the ap- 
proval of the appropriate committee. 


The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The weak don’t. 
Hooa’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak strong. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON. 

(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
educational progress for superintendents, principals, school boards, 
teachers, and others who desire to have a complete account of all the 
great movements in education. We also publish Taz TzacueRs’ IN- 
STITUTE, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, EDuCATICNAL FouNDATIONS, monthlies, 
at $1 a year; Oun ‘Times (Current Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a 

ear; and THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, monthi », 30 cents a year. Also a 
arge list of Books and Aids for teachers, of which descriptive circulars 
and catalogs are sent free. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, 
New York, 266 Wabash Avenue, Obicago, and 116 Summer Street, 
Boston. Orders for books may be sent to the most convenient address, 
but all subscriptions should be seut to the New York office. THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL is Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 











EXPERIMENT. 


MiLLION 
TRIVMPH DESKS IN USE. 








doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 

But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks aimoly because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., New York,N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wabash AVE., CuIcaGo, ILL. 





French Text-Books 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 


SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS; 
or, First Steps in French, with 75 1llustrationus, to teach children 
who cannot read, followed by the most popular songs of French 
children, 12 chansons et rondeaux with music Boards . - %e. 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 
Pour Vetude dw Francais.. A simple, easy, and progressive 
french Primer, in the natural method, for young students, with 
40 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages... . 


LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 
A continuation of Livre pes Enrants, illustrated with over 50 
pictures, upon whicn the lessons are based. 12mo, cloth, =, 
NTE oR et ie CS eek cc Coke Pee ot. Ot a? 1 oF ENE De oe. a0. C. 


LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, 
This book is written for special instruction of Americans intend- 
ing totravelin France. It can be used as a first book for every- 
one wishing to make a thorough study of the French. 1 vol., 
12mo, 191 pages, cloth . . . $1. 


LECTURES FACILES, 
pour Uv Etude du Francais, avec notes, grammaticales et explic- 
atives. Cloth, 256 pages. . $1 CO 
This makes, with Lk Francais Pratiqve, 8 complete c 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 

Ire Partie, Methode pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 
12mo, cloth, 292 pages . ae $1.25 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 
2me Partie (for intermediate classes), varieties historiques et 
litteraires. 12mo,cloth,276pages .....:++s+.se- $1.25 

CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES 
(Paul Bercy’s French Reader). With explanatory English 


ourse. 


eS = + « ¢ © . oe & C4 


Notes. Wir GH GIO ANGE: we ce ee eS eek $1.00 
SHORT SELECTIONS 

for Translating English tnto French. 12mo,cloth ..... 75e 
KEY TO ** SHORT SELECTIONS,”’ etc. 

12mo, cloth, 12ipages ..... ee) ee DEL elles net, 75¢, 


Copies will be sent for examination when requested; also complete 
catalague af ali pubi cations in French and other foreign languages. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue (Cor, 48th St.), 
NEW YORK, 
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Mr. School Board Officer y # st 
and Mr. Superintendent: 


We wish to call your attention this summer to our 
1901 catalog. You will find in this the largest assort- 
ment of Pads and Tablets for School use and for 


correspondence. 


ACME tablets, 


composition and note-books have 


been manufactured by us fora great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. Thousands of schools 


ae using them to-day. 


Our catalog will 


sent on request, and we 


shall be glad to make estimates for supplying cities 
or schools special blanks in quantities at any time and 


guarantee satisfaction. 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO., 


North 9th and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 





N. Y. OFFICE: 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 











“A United America.” 





THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 








At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the inter- 
ests of the commercial and fraternal re- 
lations of ‘‘ all the Americas,” is described 
and illustrated in “ Four-Track Series” 
No. 15, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


This folder contains information valuable 
to travelers regarding Buffalo, the Expos- 
ition, and the train service of the New 
York Central; also maps in colors of 
Buffalo and the Exposition grounds. 


gw A copy of No. 15, the “ Pan-American Expos- 
—_ and Express * sent free, post-paid, to any 

on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
a Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Genteal Railroad, Grand 


entral Station, New 




















GRAND RAPIDS 


on a school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas - the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“ What’sin a pame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

6 name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING, 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them,for then they are sure of one oe cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘ G RAPIDS ’’ desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING sono Saat ATION ADJUST- 





ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSID: ABLE yoy Ks. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 

— class and through them the name GRAND R Apps has become 

ous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

place o of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the decks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works - - - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, free for the asking 
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A ASBESTOS 
Hi: NON-HEAT-CONDUCTING COVERINGS 


FOR FURNACE PIPES, HEATERS, STEAM PIPES, ETC. 












H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS ROLL 


FIRE FELT. And Pamphlet, ‘«* SOMETHING ABOUT COVERINGS ”’ 
BOSTON rh pS) PITTSBURG 
PHILADELPHIA H bd W. J OH NS M F G CO. CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 100 WILLIAM STREET LONDON 


EFFECT A LARGE SAVING OF FUEL, AND IN- 
CREASED COMFORT IN CLASS ROOMS. 


Send for Samples of 


ASBESTOS ROLL FIRE FELT, ASBESTOCEL CORRUGATED PAPER 


NEW YORK 





In and Around New York. 
Field Day at Crotona. 


The great exhibition in the outdoor gym 
nasium at Crotona Park came off August 
29, as planned by Supt. A. T. Schauffler. 
There were lively gymnastics and athletic 
events, including one in which the instruc- 
tors tested their prowess. The basket 
ball contests for the championship of the 
city were especially spirited. Not only 
children from the playgrounds but some 
2,500 of their parents and admiring friends 
were in attendance. 

The boys were under the direction of 
H. S. Sauerbrey and James T. Gwathmey, 
general directors of gymnastics, and the 
ae were in charge of Misses Mae Halsted 

eattys, and Ada M. Moseley. Each 
school group was captained by its own 
manager. 

The exercises were closed with a boxing 
tournament. This had quite a profes- 
sional character, for Joseph M. Knife, 
M.D., champion heavy-weight boxer of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, has been in- 
structing about one hundred boys all sum- 
mer. The little fellows have learned to 
give and take upper cuts and under cuts 
without sniffling, and the educational 
value of boxing has been thoroly demon- 
strated. 


The School on Barren Island. 


One of the most beneficent of the vaca- 
tion schools of Greater New York was the 
one conducted under the principalship of 
Mr. Daniel S. Edwards on Barren Island. 
The school is said to be about the only re- 
deeming teature of this strip of refuse- 
laden sand. No one of the teachers win- 
ter or summer, will live there, for the odors 
from the crematories and glue factories 
are beyond description. The employees 
have to live there in small wooden houses 
and their children grow up in surroundings 
that many a New Yorker would not believe 
to exist within the city limits. The school 
is in high favor on the island and nearly 
all the children attended the vacation 
session. The exhibition of their work on 
August 17, while it did not draw man 
visitors from the mainland was exceed- 
ingly creditable. 


= C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the South- 
ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
laints, says: I have found much benefit 
rom the use of antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grip. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should always be kept about the house. 
Druggists speak well of them and so far 
as our experience goes, we can indorse the 
above.— Southwestern Medical Journal. 





Out-of-Door Nature Study —The Peter Cooper High School, New York City. 
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Completeness of Equipment 

Ease and Speed of Operation 
Quantity and High Quality of Work 
Advanced Principles of Construction 


are ALL secured in the 


New 
Century 


TYPEWRITER 


“The Book of the New Century,” 
fully illustrated, tells all about it. Sent 
on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302: Broadway, New York. 
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Pat. June 27, 1901. 


It is the most durable globe on the market 
It cannot get out of repair 
It is always just where you want it 
It is out of the way when not in use 
It cannot be upset or knocked off from a table 
It has a movable brass meridian 
The map will not fade 
It can be seen by the pupils in the back seats 
It turns on every conceivable diameter 
It is approved by all who see it 
I shall warmly recommend e use GR TCR eae, 


“ag ider it h atisfactory than any standard mounted 
Globe.” ‘hipaa: JOHN ‘, WOOD, upt., LaPorte, Ind. 


“It is worth more and costs less than any globe I know.” 
ROSE C. SWART, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
“TI wovld rather give $25.00 for this than $16.00 for the ordinary 
$30.00 globe.” “ es A. BURTON, Supt., Green Bay, Wis. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


PENDENT GLOBE CO., - - Appleton, Wis. 
BSSESGGQGGAIARSG ASSES ASSESS IESGAGG 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 











HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 

and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of *‘ Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
II. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Il. The Boome or the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


THE C. A. NicHo1s Co., Springfield, Mass. 





NATIONAL Lithographed in Oil Colors. 
MAP 
CHART,..., 


jo pages. 30x 40 
inches. 12 pages of 
Maps, as follows: 
Eastern Hemisphere 
West’rn Hemisphere 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
United States 
Solar System 
Seasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 
Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 


(2 pages) 
Fractions 


Practical Measure- 
ments (5 pages) 


Business Forms 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology (4 pages) 
All handsomely Lith- 
ographed, 
Agents Wanted. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World 


but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 





They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks send forit-sentfree The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - ieekal Sahin, WALPOLE, MASS" 
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Settlement of Religious Friction. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—The ten years’ 
struggle between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants on the question of subsidizing 
parochial schools appears to have been 
settled by compromise. The main con- 
tention of the Protestant faction is un- 
shaken; no aid will be granted to denomi- 
nationalschools. Arrangements will, how- 
ever, be made to receive the children of 
Catholic parents into the public. schools 
upon a basis different from that of other 
children in that they will be kept together 
and Catholic teachers employed for them. 
It is clearly stipulated, however, that 
Catholic children must comply with all 
rules and regulations of the public schools 
and that no distinctive dress shall be worn 
by teachers. 


Radical Changes Recommended. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Supt. R. G. Boone is 
about to make some suggestions in his 
annual report. These suggestions, if 
adopted by the board of education, will 
enliven matters in Cincinnati. Not to be 
wordy, here is what Dr. Boone is after: 

One-half day’s session for first year 
pupils. 

Introduction of kindergarten training in 
the public schools. 

Introduction of industrial training. 

Better equipment of the schools for lab- 
oratory work. 

More frequent visits on the part of 
teachers to other schools. 

Further use of the cadet system of train- 
ing and trying teachers. 

The introduction of the free-book sys- 
tem inte all grades. 

The collection of room libraries rather 
than school libraries. 

Extended co-operation with the public 
library in order that the use of books by 
teachers and pupils may be facilitated. 

Ungraded schools for irregular students. 

That the board of education take more 
interest in the matter of the establishment 
of a thoro summer school system. 


For Beautiful School Grounds. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A movement has 
been inaugurated for theadornment of the 
grounds of the eighteenth ward school. 
Pians for the improvements will be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the Mil- 
waukee outdoor art and improvement as- 
sociation. Prin, Lindsay Webb, of the 
school will give the association strong 
support in its endeavors, for he has long 
wanted to get rid of the dreary bareness of 
the building. Thisis not the first under- 
taking of the kind in Milwaukee, for as 
early as 1877 the school grounds of the 
first ward were decorated. 


Philadelphia Items. 


Troubles regarding the architecture of 
the new Central high school have not 
ceased. Contractor Johnston has entered 
a complaint that the floor of the gym- 
nasium is unsafe, and calls for certain 
measures to strengthen it. On the other 
hand, Architect Cook maintains that the 
floor isallright. There seems to be no 
end to building quarrels in Philadelphia. 


School Houses but No Teachers. 

When school re-opens, in September, 
there will be five new school-houses in 
Philadelphia ready for occupancy, but 
it is doubtful if more than one or two of 
them will be used. No money is at hand 
to pay for the extra teachers needed to 
equip them. The shortage in the salaries 
account is already about $27,000—a 
larger deficiency than had been anticipated 
since councils transferred from the item 
$7,000 to the mite for maintaining vacation 
schools. 

Ii the schools are not opened we Shall 
see the usual trouble of overcrowding in 
old buildings, half-day classes, and children 
denied all school privileges. Yet councils 
found $50,000 the other day as astarter 
for the new speedway in Fairmount Park. 
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and have them delivered to you promptly all in one package ? We can supply any 
school or college book published ether in small or large quantities at reduced prices. 
We have customers in every state, every county, every city and nearly every town in the United 
States. Feel free to ask us any questions. We shall be pleased to open an account with you. 


Cooper Institute, HINDS & NOBLE, New York City. 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS: 


Gheir Evolution. 


By ADELE MILLICENT SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Secretary to the President and Instructor in Proof-Reading. 


A manual of 200 pages, containing 20 illustrations. Printing, Reproductive Processes, Writing 
Materials, and Bookbinding: historical sketch of each, also descriptions of the various processes, whic 
have been obtained from the offices and shops of companies of the highest standing. Price, by mail, $1.33. 


PROOF-READING AND PUNCTUATION 


(By the same author.) 


A manual of 175 pages, designed as a text-book in schools and as an aid to the non-professional proof-reader. 

Proof-marks, Uorrected Proof-sheets; Directions as to Preparing Copy and Reading Proof; Type-founding, 
the Point System, Sizes and Styles of Types, Type-setting, Job-work; Reproductive Processes: Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping, Half-Tone and Line Plates; Paper-makin ; Explanation of Common Technical Terms used by 
Printers; Rules for Punctuation; Accents, Alphabets, Diacritical Marks, and Syllabication in the Principal 
Modern Languages. Price, by mail, 8.97. 


BOTH BOOKS WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER. 


Address & & ADELE M. SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 











TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Holiday Songs and Everyday Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON. Profusely illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


This book has been long in pies. and is published at great expense, but we expect for it 
@ warm welcome on account of the reputation of Miss Poulsson and a permanent popularity on 
account of its intrinsic merits. Attractive cloth cover, Price, $2.00. 


Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 


_ _The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course 
in free weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 

The raphia and reed work wi)l be unique and of great he)p to all who are looking for some- 
thing new and attractive for the lower grades. Bound in cloth, Price, 00 «ents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore Adopts Fisher & Schwatt’s Algebras. 


The Secondary for exclusive use in the High Schools. 
The Rudiments for exciusive use in the seventh and eighth grades of the Grammar Scl ools. 


The San Francisco Board Adopts in its July meeting 
Fisher & Schwatt’s Elements of Algebra 
for exclusive use in the High Schools, 

New York City _ 

Has an open list, but the High Schools which, in January, began to use the Secondary Al- 
gebra, with other leading text-books also in use, have ordered for next year only Fish= 
er & Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra. Such emphatic and practical endorse 


ments we atiribute to the fact that Fisher & Schwatt’s Algebras are not 
only Teachable but Sound. Their successful use the past year in leading pub- 


lic and private schools make them Tried Books. 
FISHER (2 SCHWATT, = = Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Brown’s Series of Grammars, 
Pure Classical Teaching, 
Brown’s First Lines, 
Brown’s Institutes. 














WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY, 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Normal Schools. 


Course of Study in Manila. 


The announcement of the preliminary 
term of the Manila normal school—the 
term held last spring—is interesting as 
showing what steps are being taken to give 
the native teachers a good equipment for 
teaching under American rule. The course 
of study is, ina modified way, that of any 
good American normal school. The sub- 
jects to which principal attention is given 
are English, geography, methods of teach- 
ing, arithmetic, jebeel | management, and 
the conduct of recitations. In English 
the work is divided into five grades accord- 
ing to the proficiency of the students, viz.: 

(a) Preliminary course. Reading, con- 
versation, and dictation exercises. 

(b) Advanced course. Reading and 
grammatical study of selections from Eug- 
lish literature. ‘“‘ Heart of Oak” series, 
Vol. III. and other selections. 

(c) Course in English grammar. Text- 
book, “ The Mother Tongue,” Vol. I. 

(d) Course of supplementary reading in 
geography. Guyot’s “ General Geographi- 
cal Reader,” and Carpenter’s *‘ Asia” will 
be read. 

(e) Course of supplementary reading in 
history. Portions of Myers’ ‘“ General 
History ” and Montgomery’s “ History of 
the Unitcd States.” 

In geography the following courses are 
offered : 

(a) Elementary physical geography. 
Frye’s 5 geography. 

(b) Map and ie study; methods of 
their use in teaching. 

(c) Geographical discovery. Explora- 
tions and colonial settlements since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Three coursesin arithmetie are included 
of which the third, (c), is of the nature of 
a seminar on methods. 

School management takes in— 

(a) Duties and responsibilities of prin- 
cipals. Ten conferences on care of build- 
ings and property; attendance of children; 
health and cleanliness of pupils ; disci- 
pline, punishment ; daily programs of 


study; recreations. 
(b) Duties of conducting classes. Ten 
conferences on memory work. Use of 


text-books. Preparation of the teacher. 
Order in class. 

(c) School law. Study of Philippines 
education bill. Brief explanation of the 
public school system of the United States. 

The initial term at this normal school 
was very successful and the acting princi- 
pal, Supt. David P. Barrows of the Manila 
school system, predicts for it a great career 
of usefulness. 


Success in Porto Rico. 


SAN JUAN, PorTO Rico.—The summer 
normal school has had an entirely unex- 
ected success. It was opened, July 14, 
or a term of ten weeks and an attendance 
of 200 students was provided for. To the 
consternation of the authorities 800 pupils 
turned up at the opening day, and the 
telegraph system of the island had to be 
worked day and night to bring in a faculty 
the next morning to take charge of the pu- 
pils. Supt. Brumbangh regards this as the 
greatest triumph of educational methods 
the island has yet witnessed. As an im- 
mediate result foundations are now being 
laid for a large Insular normal school 
building at Rio Piedras, seven miles by 
railroad from San Juan. A beautifully 
situated tract of seventy acres has been 
secured and a building started at cost of 
of $35,000. Theschool will probably open 
November 1. 


Colorado Normal School. 

GREELEY, CoLo.—The new heating 
plant, to cost $10,000, which was voted 
June 6, is now being installed. During 
the summer more than 1,000 trees, plants, 
and shrubs have been set out on the 
campus. Several new professors have 
been taken on. David L. Arnold, form- 
erly with the Leland Stanford university, 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 
(Stock.) Life, Accident, and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Chartered 1863. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


$1,000,000.00 


JULY 1, 1901. 


PAID-UP 
CAPITAL 





Total Assets $32,198,504.44 
(A ccident Premiums i in the bands of Agents not included.) 

TOTAL LIABILI TIES (Including Reserves), - ° a OT. a5 

EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders - ~ - 

PAID TO POLICY- eon. SINCE 1864, - - - 

TOTAL INSURANCE IN FO - 


GAINS: 6 aun, January to ey 1901. 





$44, 469, 462. "48 
$499, 260,653.00 





IN A - - $1,270,172.92 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), ° - 4,789,635.00 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), - - - 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, - - - 4,538,688. 18 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Gen. Mer. of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 

















Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. LEE, Vice-President. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry M. Puituips, Secretary. 











GEN YEA ean 4 oe ROE RESS, P Percentage 
ains of Gains 
Premium Income.................ssse+s $2,214. ee 4g $4,824, B20. 74 $2, 309,977.82 117.86 
lnconre from Interest and Rents 508,046.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 = 111,11 
PREM. ccniaurcievaxestuns __$2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174 516.36 116.60 
Resbte DecewhOr SI... 60.005 ...06.080- $11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 $14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... $63, 290 "789. 00 she: 238,923.00 $72,948,13400 115.26 
Surplus December 31.............c.ccc00 $870,581.77 $2,324, 635. 51 $1,454 053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid toits policyholdersin 
Death Claims $20 163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3 370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559,142,03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,$23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


Eagle Draughting Pencils. 


ROUND AND HEXAGON. 








TING PENCIL FS, 


NEW erred 





A Superior Pencil, containing an extra large and an extra 

soft lead of deep black color, and is especially adapted for 

Free Hand Drawing, Draughting, Sketching, etc., in 

Schools and also equally desirable for General use. 

No. 314, Round. No. 514, Hexagon. 
Packed One Dozen in a Box. 





Eagle Nerograph Pencils. 


25], 


No. ROUND. 


4h 


By skilful preparation, through an entire and original 
process, the lead in the Nerograph produces an extreme black 
mark not obtained by any other pencil. 

The most artistic effects can he obtained which will be 
highly appreciated for Free Hand Drawing or Sketching 
work. Although the Lead is of an extra large size and extra 
soft, still it is extremely durable and in nowise brittle. Large 
wood highly polished in Ebony finish, and packed one dozen in 
a box, and half gross in a carton. 





EAGLE PENCIL CoO., 


377-379 Broadway, - . 


NEW YORK. 
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will take charge of the department of 
mathematics. Dr. Colin A. Scott, late ot 
Chicago normal school and the Cook 
County normal school, has been elected 
to the principalship of the training de- 
partment. Mrs. Eliza Kleinsorge has been 
added to the corps of training teachers. 
Prof. H. M. Bauer will have charge of the 
department of vocal music. Youn Ve 
Crone, from the State Agricultural college 
of Iowa, has been appointed taxidermist 
and assistant in science. All in all, this 
school may fairly be said to be booming. 





New England Notes. 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—Miss Ellen D. 
Gray, last year an assistant in the high 
school at Rockland, has been elected 
teacher of mathematics in the English 
high school here. Miss Gray is a native 
of Somerville, and was graduated from 
Boston university in 1895. 

NEEDHAM, Mass.—Mr. D. Howard 
Fletcher has ere his position as prin- 
cipal of the high school to become treas- 
urer of a shoe company at Milboro. He 
has been a successful teacher at Needham. 

MILFORD, ME,—Mr. Maurice B. Merrill, 
a graduate of the University of Maine this 
eae has been elected principal of the 

igh school at this place. 

KENT’s HILL, ME.—Prof. George A. 
Goulding, for the last two years instructor 
in Brown university has been chosen pro- 
fessor of Latin in Kent’s Hill seminary, to 
succeed Professor Leslie. Professor 
Goulding is a graduate of Brown. 

HALLOWELL, ME.—The vacancy in the 
position of assistant in the high school has 
been filled by the election of Miss Susan- 
na Clay, a teacher in the high school at 
Guilford. 

MECHANIC FALLS.—Mr. H. E. Walker, 
of Ellsworth, has been elected principal of 
the high school, and Miss Agnes E 
Beal, of Lewiston, assistant. Mr. Walker 
has taught for five years since his gradua- 
tion at Bowdoin college. 


BATH, ME.—Miss Grace E. Cotton, of 
Brewer, has been appointed rincipal of 
the South street primary school. 

PLyMmoutTH, N. H.—Miss Ella P. Mer- 
rill, for the past two years a teacher in the 
state normal school, has been elected as 
teacher in the normal school at Farming- 
ton, Me., to succeed Miss Harriet P. 
Young. Miss Merrill was graduated from 
Smith college in 1899. 

FRANKLIN FALts, N. H.—Misses Lucy 
W. Cummings, of Washington, D. C., and 
Mabel L. Butler, of Peterborough, will be 
the assistants in the high school for the 
next year. 


St. ALBANS, VT.—Mr. Francis A. Bag- 
nall, superintendent of schools for the 
past seven years, has resigned to accept 
the superintendency at Adams, Mass. 
Mr. Bagnall is a native of Chelsea, and 
was graduated from Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Conn., in 1890. For several 
he has been a member of the state 

oard of commissioners for normal 


_ schools, and is now the secretary. 


Mr. Frederick W. Freeman, of West- 
brook, Me.,has been elected Mr. Bag- 
nall’s successor. He has been at West- 
brook for six years, and has taught in 
Maine since his graduation from Bowdoin 
in 1889. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Mr. Charles A. Cole, 
the principal and proprietor of a private 
school in this city, was recently drowned 
while on his vacation in Maine. H2 and 
his son were canoeing, when the canoe 
was caught in an eddy and overturned. 
Mr. Cole was unable to reach the land 
and perished, while his son sueceeded in 
Pr shore only by the most strenuous 
efforts. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Prin. Ps 
Williams, of the Elm street school, has 
resigned to take another position the na- 









GILLOTT’S PENS stn 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript 
: satan, Numbers 10465 (Vertionlar), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
Fer Vertical Writing : 1047 (QMaltiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 


Highest Prize at every Parte Ecposition, and at Chieago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


(mysulomnio © EWEN JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, = 91 John Street, New York. 
want x Henny Hor, Sole Agent. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproductions 
is as much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa- 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


The following extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves: 








“Tam Pepe to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 
our excellentreproductions. Ineed hardly to assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by 

a 8. Yours very truly, Ross TURNER.” 


“* Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend your 
exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. 
North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henry T'uRNER BAILEy.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, -it¢.4z* 14 E. 23d St., New York 
J. R. LYNCH, 


School-Room Decoration 


HE largest assortment; in New York, of Pic- 
tares suitable for Schools. In addition to 
the best Carbons, Platinums, and Photo- 

gravures, we have a new line of Carbontypes, 
reproducing, from original negatives, master- 
pieces of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

We have, also, exclusive control of the Harper 
Black and White Prints, 1600 subjects, one cent 
each. Send five cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 











257 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportanity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds 1n characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A fall descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 

THE DRANG 


COMPANY 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. N&W YORK: 5 West 18thSt. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 
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==. Braun’s Carbon Prints 
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o BRAUN & CA = Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings 


ss I 
Y¥ —_— 
“e ’ 
Ye Entire Collection About 100,000 Plates. 
An Extract from our General Catalogue, containing 


249 Fifth Avenue, about 1250 of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 Illus- 
New York trations, will be seat on application. Price, 50 cents. Free 
§ cor. 28thSt.,New York. with discount sheet to Educational Institutions. $ 


No other Branch House BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE. 


in America. 
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Taylor’s Patent and Free Hand Drawing Paper 


Always Give Satisfaction. 
Adapted to all School Work. For sample and information write to 


: . TAS LOR @@ CoaO., 
Widely used and highly eesemmameel 5 Northampton Ave., Springfield,Mass 
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and Drawings by Old and Modern Masters; An- $ 
cient and [lodern Architectures and Sculptures. $ 
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ture of which has not yet been disclosed. 
His successor will be Prin. John L. Riley, 
of Braintree. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The school board has 
elected as teacher in the manual training 
school Mr. George Fred Buxton, a gradu- 
ate of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, who has 
for the past year been teaching in the 
Newark high school. 


The New England office of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is at 116 Summer 
St., Boston. It is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Herman Goldberger. 





Recommendations for Providence 
Schools. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I.—The following sug- 
gestions are the result of the investigation 
of school conditions in this city, made last 
spring under the direction of Miss Ada G. 
Wing, assistant professor of physiology in 
the woman’s college of Brown university. 
They certainly should be in force in the 
schools of every city: 

“y, Thata fire drill be practiced at least 
once a month. 

“2, That the provision for wraps be im- 
proved. 

“3. That the sanitaries be placed in the 
basement, or, when that is inexpedient, a 
covered approach be provided for use in 
inclement weather, and some system of 
heating them be adopted, such that they 
may not be a menace to the health of the 
users and that those connected with the 
sewer may be flushed even in very cold 
weather. 

‘4. That the compartments be made 
private in every case. 

“5. That the necessity of keeping all 
parts of the closets absolutely clean and 
free from odor be insisted upon. 

“6, That in all school-rooms the floors 
be washed properly once a month. 

‘>. That the feather duster be abolished 
and that a dry cloth, from which the dust 
is shaken outside the room, be used in its 
place. Also that all desks, seats, and 
woodwork habitually touched by pupils be 
wiped with a damp cloth wet in a disin- 
fectant once a week. This recommenda- 
tion is not visionary, as is shown by the 
py of other cities, notably Brook- 

ine. 

“8, That the use of slates be abolished. 

“9, That, as far as possible, individual 
pens, pencils, and other utensils be insisted 
upon. 

“to. That the faucets be so changed 
_ the pupils may obtain water without 
risk. 

“11, That light curtains rolling from the 
middle or from the middle and the bottom 
of the windows be furnished for all except 
the windows in front of the pupils. That 
these windows be provided with very dark 
curtains, which shall be kept drawn, ex- 
cept possibly on gloomy days. 

“12, That the adequate lighting of the 
rooms receive special attention and that 
when the light is poor the walls and wood- 
work be tinted a fighter color, and ribbed 
or prismatic glass be placed in the win- 
dows. 

“13. That sufficient artificial light be 
provided in every room. 

“14, That as new seats are introduced 
special care be taken to procure the best 
pattern and to secure perfect adjustabil- 


“6, That a series of tests of the eye- 
sight of the pupils be introduced into the 
schools and be repeated at regular ijnter- 
vals, and that proper measures be taken 
for the relief of pupils whose sight is found 
to be defective. 

“7, That as new buildings are erected 
special pains be taken to incorporate the 
latest ideas of experts in school hygiene 
and architecture, thus avoiding the glaring 
defects found in some of the buildings 
erected even within the last five years. 

“8, Finally, the committee wishes to 
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Triangular 
Hook Covers | 


ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING THE LADDER OF FAME. 

Their recent adoption by SCHOOL, BOARDS in many of the largest cities of the UNITED 
STATES is unquestionable proof of their popularity. Orders should be placed early to avoid 
possible disappointment at time of delivery. Free samples and price-list on application. 

A. Flanagan Co., Western Agents, TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., 
Chicago, It. | Munnsville, N. Y. 


WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 


1901 PATTERN. 























Improved sliding contact, mahogany base handsomely finished. Good 
enough for $5.00. We sell it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY CoO., 
Successors to Franklin Educational Co. 
Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 
15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


r“SUGGESTIONS TO TEACH- 
ERS OF MINERALOGY.” 


A beautifully illustrated, twelve-page leaflet, full of new ideas 
and telling how to make the study of minerals easy and interest” 
ing, free to anyone mentioning this ad. The MANHATTAN 
: COLLECTION OF MINERALS is fully described in this lea- 
See if it is not just what you want. 500 have already been sold in one school. 


Our 124-page, illustrated CATALOGUE OF MINERALS for which we reg- 
ularly charge 25c. will be mailed free to any educator. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH 6 CO., Mineralogists: 
Dealers in Educational and'Scientific Minerals, 
8 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


at the New York Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


The School Supply House, 
43 AND 45 EAST NINETEENTH STREET. 
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urge most strongly the importance of thoro 
and responsible medical inspection of the 
schools. 


A Much-Traveled Superintendent. 


Probably the largest district school su- 
perintendency in point of area in the 
United States is that presided over by 
Supt. Taylor Coombs, with headquarters at 
Vinalhaven, Me. His bailliwick consists 
of the islands of Vinalhaven, Deer Isle, 
and Isle au Haut, in Penobscot bay, and 
he travels one hundred and fifty miles by 
land each tour of inspection he makes, ir- 
respective of water journeys. He gets 
around his district three times in a term 
and maintains avery high standard thru- 
out the islands, sending boys to college 
from the three high schools and holding 
the district schools up'to good perform- 
ance. The district comprises forty-nine 
school-houses, with fifty-six teachers and 
2,200 scholars. Two more schools would 
result in the district’s breaking up, for by 
the Maine school law no district shall ex- 
ceed fifty schools. Mr. Coombs is a very 
busy man, but he thrives under it. 





Items from Everywhere. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Trouble is promised 
for some of the private schools of this city 
where they open in the fall. The board 
of health some time ago determined that 
the vaccination laws should be enforced 
with the same vigor in the case of the 
private schools as of the public schools. 
It is known that almost no attention has 
been paid to the order by parents of chil- 
dren in the private schools. The board of 
health is determined to have a thoro in- 
spection of each school in the city and 
every child who is without the proper cer- 
tificate of vaccination will be sent home. 


MAUMEE, Micu.—The newly appointed 
superintendent is Mr, J. M. Beck, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, and of 
the Ypsilanti normal school. Mr. Beck 
has been a teacher for the past ten years, 
the last three having been passed at Delta, 
Mich., and has an excellent reputation 
thruout the state as a conscientious and 
active educator. 


NEWCASTLE, Ky.—The new principal of 
our public schools is Mr. J. N. Taylor. 


HOMESTEAD, PA.—The school board 
has abolished instructions in calisthenics 
and physical culture, substituting drawing 
in its place. 


ConoeEs, N. Y.—Mr. Otis R. Greene has 
been appointed supervisor of music. 


TOLEDO, O.—An agitation has been 
started to get permission for all high 
school students, in whatever course, to take 
regular work at the manual training school. 


DETROIT, MicH.—A parish school in 
connection with the St. Francis Italian 
church is contemplated. 


LACKAWANNA, Pa.—Will 
eight-room school-house. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Arrangements have 
been made for the building of four port- 
able school-houses as additions to the 
Hyde, Ivanhoe, Clay, and Chase schools. 


NAVESINK HIGHLANDS, N.J.—Dr. Mor- 
ris C, Sutphen, instructor in Latin at 
Johns Hopkins university, was drowned 
here as the result of an accident to a sail 
boat, August gr The body has not yet 
been recovered. 


erect an 


Mr. Sutphen was a graduate of Prince-|. 


ton in the class of 1890. He later pursued 
classical studies at Johns Hopkins, receiv- 
ing his doctorate in 1899, when he was ap- 
pointed instructor in Latin in the univer- 
sity. His studies of late Latinity had 
given promise of a very distinguished 
career as a scholar. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—It is rumored that 


Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, who has for some 
time been serving as treasurer of the 








School Equipment. 
THE IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PENCIL SHARPENER 


A Perfect Machine for School and Office Vse. 


LOOK AT THE FILE. Itisreversible, hav- 
ing teeth on both sides alike, and is the best wood- 
cutter that can be made. 

WHEN YOU TURN THE CRANK the file 
goes up and down in the box and the pencil turns 
round and round. 





CLEAN, 


LIGHT, YOU DO NOT HOLD THE PENCIL, you 
only turn the crank—the machine dees the rest. 

FROM 4 TO 6 PENCILS A MINUTE can 
easily be sharpened on this machine. 

DIRECTIONS. ; 

Screw the machine fast in some convenient place. 
Lift up the thumb-plate and push the pencil through 
the pulley until the end is at the opposite side of the 
file. Now press the thumb of the left hand down 
lightly on the plate while you turn the crank with 
the right. When the pencil is sharpened, draw it 
out straight with a quick pull. 


(Patent Applied for.) Price $2, delivered free anywhere in the U. 8. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., ,.colege.and, 63 Eighth St., New York City. 
SCHOOL DESKS that have stood the 


test of time, and that represent the latest 
and best ideas of successful School Fur- 
niture Construction. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


School Desks and General School-Room 
Furniture, School Supplies and 
Assembly Sealing. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN. 


lf? T CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual aosomponzing the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. i 
The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure. electricity, 
gas, and compressed air. very piece is numbered and has a special 
lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘‘ It is the 
best thing on the market.” 
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CHEAP. 
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Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory: EastTeEn OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N_Y. 





Illustrated by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Phystology see be rendered a most fascinating as well as 
moot ure rul study. 

I make a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty equipment demanded by the State Board of nt 
consisting of MODELS OF THE BYE, EAR, AND HEART 
to outfits suited to the needs of the MODERN MEDICAL OR 
DENTAL COLLEGE. 

Aschedule of the most comrrehensive and economical selec- 
tion of material illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and Physiolog , to be had for a gwen sum, will be 
cheerfully furnished by the undersigned, An illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 
45-47 Mt.Hope, = . ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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AIDS IN TEACH- 
_ ING PHONICS. 


The accompa- 
nying cut is a 
miniature repro- 

uction o 
sample page of 
Pollard’s First 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 
nishes all the 
text-book work 
required by first 
year pupils. 

Specially adap- 
ted for tracing 
exercises that 
afford delightful 
‘ busy work in- 

tee : cluding practice 

“x (Ne i} in writing, draw- 
— ing and diacriti- 
cal marking, 

i-1] a-Q and observation 

lessons in pundt- 
uation, capitali- 

A-a-a-Q zation, &c. 
Mailing Price, 30c., including 50 sheets of tracing paper 


Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling 


is not only the teacher’s handbook of the Synthetic 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
authoritative work on phonics. 

It contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
applying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and faithfully to get clear, ring- 
ing resonant sounds from their pupils. 
he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 
Mailing Price, $1.00. 


r) 
Pollard’s Advanced Speller 

A speller which treats systematicaily the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 

Each lesson, as nearly as racticable, is designed to 
develop asingle principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master 
that one difficulty before encountering another. 

Its treatment of prefixes and suffixes affords a most 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymology in 
the High School. 
wanttoe Price, 20c. (Also in parts—Part I, lic.; Part II., 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 
LANGUAGES {fxr selt-stuay, 


CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposit.on 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {35 Recards, spy lang... 810 
1. VERBOs EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. ConTina’s 8p.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 
CORTINA SERIES. 

. Despues DE La LivviA, annotated.. 25c. 
Ex Inp1ano, Spanish and English... 50c. 
Et Inprano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 7c. 
Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50c. 
Ex Frnat DA Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c. 
Mope os Para Cartas, Span: Bng.. 75c. 
. FoRTUNA, 4stories,ann’t’din English 85c. 
9. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con Sou..do., 0... 35¢, 
Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
44 West 847TH STREET, New YorE. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
0. 
29 mmodiew with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander. 
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72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Bal] for Women. 
123 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells [Campbell] 
131 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





NEW YORE. CHICAGO. DENVER 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH 33302 


Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lisher for copies for examination. . . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


ligland of Porto Rico, is about to resign 
and will return to his former position as 

rofessor of economics and finance in 
a Hopkins university. 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—Prof. Paul C. 
Freer, of the general chemical laboratory 
of the University of Michigan, has gone 
to the Philippines to organize a branch of 
the department of health. His position is 
only temporary and it is expected that he 
will return to Ann Arbor at the end of his 
year of absence. 


Dr. G. E. Karsten, professor of Ger- 
manic philology in Indiana university and 
editor of the Journal of Germanic Philol- 
ogy, has recently declined the chair of 
Germanics in Vanderbilt university. 


Prof. E. H. Howard, of Indiana univer- 
sity, has accepted the position of Adj. 
professor of Latin in the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. 


Prof. Morgan Brooks, of the University 
of Nebraska, has been elected professor 
of mechanical engineering in the state 
university of Illinois. 


The old Tremont house, one of the most 
famous hostelries of the country, has been 
purchased by Northwestern university. It 
will be remodeled and used as a buildin 
for the departments of law, dentistry, an 
pharmacy, which are now scattered thru 
the city. 


St. Jo, Texas.—S. J. Criswell, of Anna, 
elected superintendent vice J. T. Roberts, 
resigned. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The question 
whether school directors may be interested 
directly or indirectly in any firm contract 
ing for supplies for the city has been 
raised and decided in the negative by Cor- 
poration Counsel H. W. Johnson. His 
opinion has been put on file and will be 
followed by the board. 


West BETHLEHEM, PA.—A strike of 
sixteen teachers is imminent if the school 
directors adhere to their decision to re- 
duce salaries. Last year the board paid 
forty dollars a month, but decided durin 
the summer that thirty-five dollars woul 
be as much as the teachers are worth. The 
teachers think otherwise. 


All’s Well that Ends Well.—Step-mother 
(entering village school with whip)—‘ My 
boy tells me you broke your cane across 
his back yesterday.” Schoolmaster (turn- 
ing pale)—‘‘ Well, I—I may have struck 
him harder than I intended, but—” Step- 
mother—I thought I’d make you a pres 
ent of this whip. You'll find it’ll last long- 
er and do him more good!” 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of edu- 
cation has a difficult problem to solve. 
A protest has been filed by Mrs. Patrick 
Scully e¢ a/ against the location of a negro 
school, to be known as the Belt avenue 
school, in the neghborhood of Arlington 
and St. Louis avenues. The proposed 
location of the school had already been 
changed once in deference to the protests 
of property owners. 


CUMBERLAND, R. I.—Mr. Wilbur A. 
Scott has been chosen superintendent of 
schools. He is a Cumberland boy, edu- 
cated in its public schools, at the Provi- 
dence high school, where he was the 
winner of the Senator Anthony gold medal 
for excellence in debate; at Brown uni- 
versity, class of 1897, and at the Harvard 
law school. He has been for some months 
a member of the Cumberland school com- 
mittee. : 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The béard of ed- 
ucation is anxious to know if the city is 
going to get an increased appropriation 
for school purposes. Formerly the city 
received $22,000, but the law now provides 
that the schools of the state shall receive 
$235 for each teacher, no one place to re- 
ceive pay for more than 100 teachers. 
This last clause is of doubtful legality. 
The state auditor asserts that Wilmington 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
~—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Reoms. Three New Elevators. 


ROOM, WITH BoarRD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoARD...$1.00 and Upward 
Roo, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Oppostte Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, ~ Proprietors 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


BFST and Most Economi- 33 
cal COFFEE GROWN t Cc. 


Requires only two-thirds 
the regular quantity. 

Always packed in abso- 
lutely One-Pound Air- 
Tight trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees - 12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees - - - 18c.and 20c. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons. 
TE AS Japans, English Breakfasts, a 
Hyson, Gunpowders, Imperials, an 
———— + Assams. 
30c., 35c., and 50c. per Ib. 
We make a specialty of selling the Finest 
Fancy nm Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) will 
receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O. Box 289. Oor. Church 8t. NEW YORK. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without —— and for nent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. ‘0 lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
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Pears’ 


was the first maker 
of sticks of. soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes ; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over roo years. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


TN, ecnscasescisvecscsessed GRMMEE Oe 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL wasarncTon, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, D.C. 


Subscriptions received for magazines at wholesale 
prices. The following prices will show how much you 
can save by sending your ordess to us 
ublisher’ 8 vty wa PR. 
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Here is one of the many apectal combinations that we 
off ‘somal Price OUR PR. 
Review of Reviews (new) . 2. +] 





Current Literature (new).. $3.22 -00 
Success (new or renewal),.......00-04+ 
for 
86.50 ALL. 


North American Review will be included in above 
combination for $2 additional. Write to us forOUR 
prices on any magazine or paper. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENCY, Washington, D. C. 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding. 7x 5% inches in size: 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand” 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 

No. 
1—Kelloge’s How to Manage Busy Work - $.25 





2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne'’s How to Teach Birds - - «- .25 


8~—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 025 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 
11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 64 B. 9th 9, NY 


Sold on commission, pre 
AUTH 0 R Ss M ss. pared for publication. Short 
story Instructions by Mail. Send stamp for booklet. 
Hawthorne Agency, Room 560, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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will get the money for each of its teachers, 
making about $64,000 in all. 


MADISONVILLE, O.—Supt. E. D. Lyon, 
formerly of Mansfield, tas been elected 
superintendent here, succeeding Supt. 
Dyer, who goes to Cincinnati as Mr. 
Boone’s assistant. Mr. Lyon’s salary will 
be $2,300. 


OGDEN, UTAH.—Additions to the teach- 
ing force at the high school are—H. 
Cooley, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, history and 
economics; A. B. Crandall, A. M., Stan- 
ford university, physics and chemistry ; 
Miss A. M. Walker, A. M, Bryn Mawr, 
Latin and French; Miss Elizabeth Wyant, 
A.M., University of Michigan, English; H. 
iy Dyke, A , University of Chicago, 
mathematics and biology. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Report has it 
that Prin. Thomas B. Lovell, of one of the 
ward schools,is slated for the principalship 
of the high school as soon as it shall be 
completed. The promotion is a well de- 

served one. 


Literary Notes. 


The editor of Zhe Saturday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, appears to have no 
end of enterprise. He has secured from 
Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, secretary for 
Scotland, and Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, a paper of official sig- 
nificance on Mr. Carnegie’s gift to Scot- 
land. Lord Balfour is one of the trustees 
of the millions Mr. Carnegie has given to 
the Scotch universities. 


The Macmillan Company announces a 
book of great interest to superintendents 
and school boards with the title: 

The Principles of Sanitary Science and 
the Public Health, with special reference 
to the Causation and Prevention of lnafec- 
tious Diseases. The author is William T. 
Sedgwick, Ph.D., Professor of biology, and 
Jecturer on public health and sanitation in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor Sedgwick was formerly 
biologist to the state board of health of 
Massachusetts. 


The Handbook of the Trees of New 
England, which Ginn & Company are 
about to bring out, should prove very pop- 
ular in the North Atlantic states. {[t con- 
tains full-page illustrations of the native 
trees, besides other illustrations covering 
every period of growth from bud to fruit 
Tho the work names New England, itis 
in reality applicable to a much larger area 
of the United States. 


Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
doubtless remember the article Mark 
Twain wrote for Zhe Century several years 
ago on “ English as she is Taught.” 

It was really a review of a book, or 
rather of a manuscript, which had been 
pliced in his hands. The little work 
seemed too funny to be true. It was true, 
however, being founded upon actual 
answers to examination questions asked 
in the public schools. A new edition of 
this amusing book, containing hundreds 
of these answers in many branches of 
study, and with Mark Twain’'sarticle as an 
introduction, is about to be issued by The 
Century Company. 


The recent death of John Fiske lends 
poignant interest to the publication of his 
remarkable lecture on immortality, ‘“‘ The 
Life Everlasting,” delivered by him last 
winter at Harvard university. It is the 
fifth lecture on the George Goldthwaite 
Ingersoll Foundation, the previous lectures 
having been given by Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Prof. William James, President 
Wheeler, and Dr.Josiah Royce. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company will publish it. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company 
has taken new quarters at 185 Summer 
street, Boston. 





ORNAMENTAL GN 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Learn at home to earn money at home, orin 
a good salaried position, making designs for 
carpets, wall paper, book covers, advertise- 
ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 
@ china and pottery. Write for free circular: 
bes ‘Ornamental Design’ "containing students’ work, 
Schools, 
Box 858 , Seranton, Pa. 


























Speciall Written I. c 8. 
fends Textbooks teac shy ou to read and 
) understand the languag 
tive teacher’s voice, t nrough 


Vathe Edison Standard Phono- 
graph, teaches the exact pro- 
Poeidien, French, Spanish 
\ leg —_ ;  rreponae ree, 
nternationa’ Sorrespen lence ates. | 
Box ranton. Pa. Ves 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 











The Music of our Churches 
would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


Conseenaron? 

OF MUSIC 
We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 

of Music and Elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 

Address all correspondence to 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 



































COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York City. 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
paanaet, superintendents, and instructors in 
ellowships and Sch eer 
ships amounting to $5 
Teachers annually. Degree of aS 
granted on completion ef a 
Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 
. Domestic Science Music, or Manual Train- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
B ( UNSELD TEACHER OF 
VU, SCHOOL SINGING 
Popular Choral Classes, 
Accepts cnengemente at points easily accessible 
THE BIGLOW & war W YORK, 135 Fifth Ave., 
109 West Firry-Fourts STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Two bg CouRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 
culars sent on applicat: 
RE emeMINAE earner 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ssi Asthma. 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
. Mass. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
College two-years’ C ollegiate 
iploma in Elementary 
og Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
application to the Secretary. 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
from the city. Address, care 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 
‘ion. 
J.F. Resend Supt. Miss CaROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 
STOWELL & CO. s aan e 





SCHOOL BELLS #st"s"sat? 


Purest coppe' 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Sattimore: Mid. 
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A FEW FACTS 


About the New Catarrh Cure. 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new de- 
parture in so-called catarrh cures be- 
cause it actually cures, and is not simply a 
temporary relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, 
ointment, powder nor liquid, but a pleasant 
tasting tablet containing the best specifics 
for catarrh in a concentrated, convenient 
form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and oint- 
ments are greasy, dirty and inconvenient 
at the best; the new preparation being in 
tablet form is always clean and conven- 
ient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to 
catarrh powders because it is a notorious 
fact that many catarrh powders contain 
cocaine. 

The new Catarrh Cure is called Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a wholesome combina- 
tion of blood root, beachwood tar, guaiacol 
and other antiseptics, and cures by its 
action upon the blood and mucous mem 
brane, the only rational treatment for 
catarrhal trouble. 

You do not have to draw upon your im- 
agination to discover whether you are get- 
ting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
improvements and relief are apparent from 
the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but 50 cents for full sized pack- 
ages, and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves 
and powders, will appreciate to the full 
the merits of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of 
catarrh sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


H 699 MapIsoN AVE., 
Dr Victor i Bell, New York City 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 











Comprehend 
If you can, 
The NERVE 
Of the man 
Who seeks to show 
That a government stamp is 
A running ad. 
Of that railroad of his, 
By gravy ! 
If this keeps on, 
About to-morrow’s, 
Or next day’s dawn 
We'll get up to find that A. D. 
Has been displaced by N. Y. C. 
From which we must conclude, 

friends, 
That in this little bout, 
The New York Central’s time has knocked 
The other time clean out. 

Put me off at once. 
Yours, 
W. J. LAMPTON. 


dear 


QuEBEC.—C. B. Wells, of Hawaii, one 
of the large sugar planters of the island, 
has probably made the record trip after 
Sport with rod and line. He has traveled 
6,000 miles from home, with his family, to 
capture the gamy ounaniche of Lake St. 
John, of which he had read. On his way 
thither he caught a brook trout at Lake 
Edward, almost six pounds in weight and 
says that he has been sufficiently rewarded 
for his trip. 


A most scathing expose of the cult of 
Walt Whitman appears in Zhe Homiletic 
Review for September, under the heading, 
“ The Deification of ‘ One of the Roughs.’” 
The author is Dr, William V. Kelley, edi- 
tor of Zhe Methodist Review. ‘There is 
surely a good deal in Whitman to provoke 
severity as well as the ridicule that every 
penny-a-liner can fling at him, and perhaps 
the author is right in asking why, if Whit- 
man is the first great representative poet, 
is not George Francis Train the represen- 
tative American statesman, and Buffalo 
Bill the representative American artist. 
Anyway, such articles as Dr. Kelley’s ought 
to be we!comed by the enthusiastic Whit- 
man people, for it is the best kind of ad- 
vertising for their favorite. 


“University Extension” is made the 
subject of anexcellent article by Lyman P. 
Powellin the September Aflantic. The 
growth of this movement in this country in 
ten years’ time is carefully traced and its 
contributions to general educational prog- 
ress sympathetically noted. 


$25.00 Colorado and Return. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., $25.00. 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., $40.00; Utah, all 
round trips, from Chicago, September 1-10; 
$50.00, Chicago to San Fransisco—Los 
Angeles and return, September 19-27. 
Quickest time. Service unequaled. Apply 
to your nearest ticket poe 2 tickets and 
full information or address W. M. Bur- 
gard, 301 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, W1TH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sold by Druggusts in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





“Tt may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. Made for men, 
women and young people. Most convenient to 
put on, being entered at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 
great variety of fabrics and weights. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some yearsagoin Sczbner’s Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body ofteachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form. 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knowledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may bé carried on. 


Limp Cloth covers, Price 28 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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